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V.—NOTES ON MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 


I 
Tue FreNcH AND ITattan MANUSCRIPTS 


The thirteenth-century French prose romance, Les 
Prophécies de Merlin, of which we have no later edition 
than the sixteenth century, has hitherto received little 
attention. Notices of some of the manuscripts appear in 
the printed catalogues of manuscript-collections, but none 
convey an idea of the contents of the romance except the 
description of two manuscripts in the British Museum 
given by Ward in hisCatalogue. Practically only two other 
writers have entered upon any discussion of the Prophé- 
cies:—Sanesi, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Storia di Merlino,’ an Italian version of the romance, and 


*Paolino Pieri, Storia di Merlino, ed. Ireneo Sanesi, Biblioteca 
storica della letteratura italiana, 11, Bergamo, 1898; see especially, 
pp. lvii ff. 
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Taylor, who in a recent dissertation on political propheey,! 
substantially repeats the information given by Sanesi. 
Both of these works are so important for the student of 
the Prophécies de Merlin that it is a pity to allow cer- 
tain statements made by the authors to remain unsupple 
mented by faets which naturally have come to the noti 
of anyone who, like myself, is preparing an edition of 
French text of the Prophécies. 

It should be said, as both Sanesi and Taylor ha: 
pointed out, that the French Prophécies de Merlin is » 
to be confounded with the Libellus Merlini of Geotfre 


of Monmouth, nor with the many so-called pseudo 


Joachimite Prophectes of Merlin, which were curren: 
Europe during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuri 
The Prophécies consists of historical prophecies (with fey 
— entirely different from both of the above) a 
teachings derived from the stock of encyclopedic materi: 
of the Middle Ages, delivered by Merlin either in Ke 
logue form or in writing to various definitely named 
personages; among these prophecies and teachings are 
interspersed anecdotes usually designed to set forth tly 
weaknesses of the clergy or to illustrate the supernatura! 
gifts of Merlin, and also romantic episodes recounting 
adventures of Arthurian heroes—a unique production even 
in an age of extraordinary compilations. 

The romance exists for us to-day in at least eightec 
sourees. Twelve of these are French manuscripts, most of 
which belong to the late thirteenth or the fourteenth ce- 
tury:—two in the British Museum,’ one in the Biblio 


* Rupert Taylor, The Political Prophecy in England, New York, 
1911, pp. 140, 141, 150-152. 

2 Additional 25434 and Harleian 1629. Ward, Catalogue of Ro- 
mances in the British Museum, London, 1883, 1, pp. 371-374. 
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théque Publique’ of Rennes, three in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale * and one in the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal in 
Paris,* one in the Musée Condé at Chantilly,* one in the 
Stadtbibliotek of Berne,* one in the Biblioteca di San Mar- 


1No. 593. Catalogue général des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques 
publiques de France, Xxiv, pp. 238 ff.; D. Maillet, Description des 
MSS. de la Bibl. publique de Rennes, Rennes, 1837, pp. 112 ff. 

Fonds frangais, 98, 350, 15211. Omont, Catalogue général des 
MSS. francais, s.n. For 98 and 350, see also P. Paris, MSS. francais 
de la Bibl. du Roi, Paris, 1836, 1, pp. 129 ff. (No. 6772); m1, p. 367 
(No. 6970). For a brief analysis of parts of 350, see also Liseth, 
Le Roman de Tristan, Paris, 1890, p. 490. 

A brief list of the manuscripts owned by the Connétable de 
Lesdiguiéres (0b. 1626), made in 1633, contains as one item, Les 
prophécies de Merlin, vieuxr roman, “un manoscritto,” Sanesi says 
(p. Ixi), “non so se smarrito, o passato con altri manoscritti dal 
conestabile medesimo alla biblioteca de Tours.” The collection of 
manuscripts of Lesdiguiéres was bought in 1716 by the Abbey of 
Marmoutier, and after the Revolution was acquired by the Biblio- 
théque of Tours. Some of the manuscripts in the list of 1636 are 
found in the catalogue of the Biblioth®@que of Tours by Dorange, 
published in 1875; others have been identified by Delisle as among 
the famous booty that Libri stole from Tours about 1842. The 
Prophécies de Merlin, however, appears neither in the Tours cata- 
logue nor among Delisle’s identifications (Delisle, Notices et Extraits, 
xxxi, if Pte., MSS. disparus de la Bibliothéque de Tours; P (aul) 
M(eyer), Romania, x11 (1883), pp. 336ff.). B. N. 15211 has the 
name of Lesdigui@éres on the fly-leaf, but not the word propia, 
which is frequently inscribed upon the manuscripts once owned by 
him. Omont in his description of 15211 says, “ provient de Lesdi- 
guiéres, puis de Caumont.” The greater part of the manuscript is 
taken up with Provencal poems (ff. 68-280), but since the Prophécies 
occupies the first 68 folios, the manuscript would naturally be cited 
under its title. In the lack, then, of evidence to the contrary, 15211 
would appear to be the manuscript of Lesdiguiéres’ list. 

* No. 5229. Catalogue des MSS. de la Bibl. de V’Arsenal, v, p. 169. 

*No. 644. Musée Condé, Chantilly, Cabinet des Livres, Manuscrits, 
Paris, 1900, 11, p. 384. 

*No. 388. Hagen, Catalogus Codicum Bernensium, Berne, 1875, 
p. 359. 
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co? at Venice, and one in the Vatican Library; ? there js 
also a mere fragment in the Bibliothéque of Treves.’ The 
first printed edition of a French text appeared in Paris 
in 1498 (Verard), as the third volume of the Romans de 
Merlin.* This is, of course, a rare edition, but there are 
copies of it in the British Museum, the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the Musée Condé, and very possibly elsewhere. 
One copy was reported to have appeared in America in 
the collection of the late Robert Hoe. I do not know 
into whose hands it has passed. The Prophécies was 
also printed in the sixteenth century, still as the third 
volume of the Merlin, in editions which differ from that 
of 1498 merely in the place of one chapter. Since the 
printed text contains much material found in none of the 
manuscripts, and differs widely from all the manuscripts 
in the arrangement of such material as it has in common 
with them, it has to be reckoned among our independent 
sources. In Italian we have two manuscript versions, 
one in the Biblioteca Palatina at Parma,® and one 
in the Vatican Library. There are also two Italian 
printed texts to be considered. One, our earliest edition, 
was printed in Venice in 1480. Of this edition one copy 
is owned by the British Museum and another by the 
Brera Library at Milan. I know of no others. It was 
printed also at Florence in 1495, and was reprinted 
several times in the sixteenth century.’ The other printed 
text is the Storia di Merlino, edited by Sanesi, which has 


*No. xxIx. Ciampoli, J Codici francesi della Bibl. di S. Marco, 
Venice, 1897, pp. 151 ff. 

? Regina 1687. Langlois, Notices et Extraits, xxx, pp. 219 ff. 

* Bonnardot, Romania, xv1 (1887), p. 178. 

*Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, 11, p. 1654. 

5 Palatino 39. Ulrich, Zeits. fiir rom. Phil., xxvm (1903), pp. 
173 ff. 

6 Palatino 949. See below, section 1. 

* Brunet, Manuel, m1, p. 1658. 
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been mentioned above. There is also a Spanish text of 
the Prophécies, the Profecias del Sabio Merlino, which 
appears between the first and second parts of the so-called 
Demanda del Sancto Gréal.‘ But this Spanish text differs 
so greatly from all the other versions that I leave it, 
together with the brief fragment of Tréves, which I have 
not examined, out of consideration here. 

Sanesi knew six of our texts beside the Storia,—the two 
fifteenth-century editions, Bibl. Nat. 98, Berne, and the 
two manuscripts of the British Museum. Unfortunately, 
in examining Bibl. Nat. 98, in which the Prophécies is in- 
tercalated in two sections in the Merlin, he saw only the 
first, which extends from fo. 250a to 258a, closing with the 
announcement—* mais ung petit se tait li conte a parler 
de [Merlin] et de Maistre Anthonne.” If we turn over 
a few folios, we find that we may take our author at his 
word—* ung petit se tait li contes,”—and that at fo. 276a, 
“li contes . . . retorne a parlier dez propheciees de mer- 
lins,” and continues to fo. 287d,—“‘ mais atant se tait or 
li conte de merlins et de ses propheciees et de maistre 
anthone qui les mist en escript et de meliadus lamy la 
dame du lae et plus nen parle car asseis en ait suffisam- 
ment parleit.” So it is evident that although Sanesi’s 
examination of his material has paved the way for future 
study, it should be possible to extend it. 

The manuscripts and texts are widely divergent from 
each other. Additional and Bibl. Nat. 350 agree in 
material and arrangement; both are incomplete, breaking 
off in the middle of a sentence, 350 somewhat earlier in 
the prophecies than Additional. The Italian edition of 
1480 and the Parma manuscript also agree in material 


* Ed. Ad. Bonilla y San Martin in Libros de Caballerias, I* parte, 
(Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espafoles, v1) Madrid, 1907. 
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and arrangement, although they have many verbal differ- 
ences. With these exceptions, no two sources can be said 
to represent the same text, but all contain a large pro- 
portion of common material. Yet even this material is 
arranged in each source in an order very unlike that 
adopted by any other, although some of the manuscripts 
contain certain long sections that are identical. Even the 
romantic episodes, interspersed among the prophecies, are 
rarely the same or introduced at the same points in the 
different manuscripts; and in general they have not a 
remote connection with the prophecies or with Merlin. 
In most of the manuscripts the Prophécies appears as 
a work by itself. In the French and Italian editions, 
however, in San Marco, Parma, Regina, Bibl. Nat. 98, 
and Palatino 949, it either follows the romance of Merlin 
or is intercalated in it, but seldom at the same point in 
the text. In the edition of 1480 and the Parma manu- 
script (which, as we have seen above, are substantially 
in agreement) the Prophécies begins after Uterpendragon 
learns of the three-fold death of a baron, according to 
Merlin’s prediction; in Palatino 949 and San Marco, after 
Arthur is chosen king; in Bibl. Nat. 98, after Merlin has 
gone to visit Blaise at the end of a sojourn of eight days 
with the Dame du Lac; in Regina, at the end of a con- 
versation between Merlin and Blaise, which follows Mer- 
lin’s acquittal of his mother before the judge. In the 
French edition of 1498, the second volume ends when 
Gauvain, after having returned to court from a quest, 
relates to Arthur that among other adventures he had 
talked with Merlin who was entombed in Broceliande. 
The Prophécies immediately follows. This condition of 
affairs in itself makes it seem probable that the Prophécies 
did not originally form an integral part of the romance 
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of Merlin; but there are many other and better reasons 
for believing that it was a separate work, which naturally 





came to be attached to the Merlin. These I do not at- 






tempt to advance here, as they will be more suitably dis- 





eussed in an edition of the text. Some of them Sanesi 





has shown,’ but it is to be regretted that in confirmation 





of his argument he points out * that in Bibl. Nat. 98 the 






Prophécies occupies a brief and independent section, 





which, he says, is plainly a mere adjunct to the romance, 





and is entirely unconnected with the remainder of the 





text; whereas, as we have seen, this is really only one 





portion of the Prophécies, which are later continued for 





eleven folios, which, however, be it said, like the first 





section, have no connection with the main text. ‘ 






The sources agree in saying that the Prophécies is a 





work that was translated from Latin*® into French by 
Maistre Richard d’Irlande at the command of the Em- 
peror Frederic II. Palatino 949 alone gives the date 
and adds that Richard did this in the year 1228. But 
since the sources all lay claim to being the same book, and 









since they all present different texts, it is evident that not 





more than one is to be believed, and that each of the others 
has added something to or taken something from the origi- 
nal Livre de Maistre Richard. It is unfortunate that 
Sanesi, to illustrate his belief that we have merely redac- 
tions of the original text, cites three episodes from the 
Storia, which from their character he infers belonged 
to the original text, but which, as he says, do not appear 








in all the manuscripts, one of them being omitted from 
Berne and the other two from Bibl. Nat. 98. The former, 












*Pp. Ixvii ff. ra SE 
* Palatino 949 reads gramacega; the Storia (c. 55 r) says it was 
translated from the Hebrew (cf. ¢c. 1r ff.) 
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however, extends from ff. 56a-61a of Berne, which Sanesj 
knew only through notes, evidently incomplete, and the 
remaining two are contained in that part of Bibl. Nat. 
98 which he had not seen, at ff. 285c-286b, 287a, b. 
Sanesi regards the Livre de Maistre Richard as only 
an imaginary translation, and as really a compilation made 
in French at the court of the Emperor Frederic. Whether 
we agree with him in this or not, it is clear that to attempt 
to discover the original form of the Livre de Maistre 
Richard the evidence of the manuscripts must be very 
carefully sifted. Many of the prophecies could not have 
been contained in a work that was translated to please the 
Emperor Frederic by a personage like Maistre Richard, 
who has been identified with the Magister Riccardus, who 
is known to have been attached to the Emperor’s court; 
for while many refer to events and conditions in such terms 
that they would have been as sweet morsels under the 
tongue of Frederic, many are of a nature that would have 
speedily made the writer persona non grata to him. 
Moreover, chronology demands a later date for some 
of the prophecies than the reign of the Emperor Frederic. 
The probable early form and growth of the work I hope 
to discuss later after a comparison of all our texts. Not 
until the sources and the material have been carefully 
studied (if then), can we feel sure that the work was 
compiled originally in Italy in the time of the Emperor 
Frederic, and that Maistre Richard should really be 
regarded as the author of the Prophécies de Merlin. 
Taylor’s account of the Prophécies, though in general 
accurate, is necessarily inadequate. He says, “ According 
to a statement in the manuscript they were translated 
from the Latin by Richard of Ireland. . . . In the French 
manuscript they follow the Roman de Merlin. 
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Sanesi . . . insists that these prophecies are not to be con- 
sidered French material at all, saying that they are Italian 
in authorship, place of composition and contents. All 
this is quite true, for they were produced at Frederic the 
Second’s court by his secretary.”! But we have seen 
that we cannot speak of “the” French manuscript, for 
there are a dozen different manuscripts, and that the 
Prophécies does not regularly follow the romance of Mer- 
lin; neither are we yet in a position to accept unreservedly 
the Italian authorship of the work. 


II 


Paratino 949 anp A Burtep Porm or Cecco p’AScoLti 


The Vatican manuscript Palatino 949 is a small paper 
folio, containing one hundred and twenty-seven folios (the 


last four blank, in double columns), with illuminated ini- 
tials. It is dated November 15, 1452. It has been briefly 
described by Carl Grieth in his Spicilegium Vaticanum * 
as “eine italienische zu Anfang des 15. Jahrhunderts ver- 
fasste Bearbeitung des Lebens, der Liebensabentheuer, 
Weissagangen und Schicksale des Zauberers Merlin.” 
The manuscript begins :—‘‘ Qui achomenga lo libero dello 
savio Merlin profecto dello qual libero faremo do parti e 
in ello primo tractado faremo mention della soa nasion 
et de tutti li Re che fuorono in suo tempo in ingeltera et 
de tutti li suo facti per fina alla incoronacion de Re artus. 
Et in llo segondo tractado faremo mention delle suo pro- 
fecie e della sua morte. ora achomenciamo al nome de dio 


*Pp. 141, 150. 
* Frauenfeld, 1838, p. 86. 
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e meteremo in prima li chapitolli destintamente acoche 
che quello che se domanda se posa trouar piu liciera- 
mente.” Here follow the rubrics of the chapters through 
chapter 168 (ff. 4a-63d). The material in this part of 
the manuscript agrees with the ordinary version of the 
romance of Merlin as far as the coronation of Arthur 
(fo. 63d), where the author tells us that the writing of 
Maistro Biaxio ends. Then follows a chapter relating 
that after the death of Biaxio, Merlin cemented a friend- 
ship with the vescovo Tolomer in Gaules, who undertook 
to write all that Merlin wished to say. The chapter 
ends:—*‘ Qui si finisee lo primo libro de Merlin et si 
achomenga lo segondo delle suo profetie et della sua 
morte.” Then follow the rubrics (ff. 64a-67a) through 
chapter 165 of the Profetie (fo. 119b). They conclude :— 
“Qui finist lo segondo libero de Merlin delle sue pro- 
phecie et delia soa morte. Et fo conpido de seriver a di 
15 Novembrio 1452. Et si llo scripto de mia propria 
man, mi Jachomo de ecuane barbier. Deo Graciax.” 
Next come an unattributed prophecy concerning Veron: 
(tf. 119¢,d), and some prophecies in prose and in verse 
by Ceeco d’Ascoli (ff. 119d-121a). After a blank column 
the prophecies of Merlin recommence (fo. 121¢c) with the 
following introductory paragraph:—‘“‘ Queste profecie 
furoro trate de quello proprio libro francixi lo qual scrisi 
maistro ricardo traslata de gramadega in francixi quello 
proprio libero de Merlin lo qual aveva scripto maistro 
tolomer de ierlanda cho lo suo proprie man per lo cho- 
mandamento de Merlin. E maistro ricardo lo traslata del 
-Mccxxvul. FE maistro tolomer lo aveva scripto per lo 
chomandamento de Merlino del .cccctxxxu.” Hereupon 
follow three chapters of prophecies addressed to Tolomer 
and one addressed to Antonio, with which the mansucript 
terminates. 
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This version of the Prophécies, which in spite of the 
late date of the manuscript throws some interesting light 
upon the composition of the romance, cannot profitably 
be treated here. I pgstpone a discussion of it for my 
edition of the Prophécies, where it can be more intelli- 
gibly compared with other unpublished material. Sutffice 
it to say for the present that the text is very different 
verbally from those of the Parma manuscript and the 
Italian printed editions, although the material, where 
it is the same as that of Parma and the Venice edi- 
tion, in general, but not invariably, agrees in arrange- 
ment with them. The latter texts, unlike any others, 
divide the prophecies systematically into six books, viz., the 
prophecies delivered to Blaise, to Tolomer, to Antoine, to 
the Dame du Lae, to the hermit Elia and to Meliadus. 
Palatino 949 is drawn almost exclusively from their second 
and third books, and consists of the prophecies delivered 
to Tolomer and Antoine, containing only a few of those 
addressed to the Dame du Lac and Meliadus, and none 
of those to Blaise and Elia. This agrees with the writer’s 
statement that these prophecies were “drawn from” (trate) 
the Libro di Maistro Ricardo ; he, in fact, is the only one of 
our authors who does not make the assertion, which, as 
we have seen above, cannot be true of more than any 
single version that his book is in itself the Livre de Maistre 
Richard. 

The part of the manuscript, however, to which I wish 
especially to call attention here, is that attributed to 
Francesco Stabili, commonly called Ceeco d’Ascoli. Cecco 
is perhaps as widely known from his tragic death at the 
stake at Florence in 1327 on the charges of heresy, and 
_from the criticisms that he directed against Dante, as 
from his writings, even from his most important work, the 
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semi-encyclopedic poem, the Acerba. In addition to the 
Acerba and astronomical and astrological treatises, Ceceo 
is said to have written prophecies. The earliest list 
of his works, so far as I am aware, is given by his 
biographer, Paolo Antonino Appiani (1639-1709), a 
Jesuit of Ascoli. ‘“ Edidit etiam,” Appiani says, “ Prae- 
dictiones Astrologicas bellorum morborum et id similium: 
quae mss. cernuntur in Bibliotheca Palatina Vaticana 
ad num. 9049, inscriptae a Librario, Profezie di Cecco 
d’Ascoli. Istud perbreve opusculum concinnatum est, 
partim oratione soluta, quae incipit: Io Ceeco d’ Ascoli 
brevemente dimostrerd le cose, che denno avvenire per |i 
Corpi Celesti, ete., partim vincta, cuius exordium tale est. 


Comanda Astrologia, 
Che faccia diceria 
D’ogni altra Profezia 
Che il Mondo canta etc. 


Cum vero reliquum huius Carminis eodem ratione atqu 


norma compactum sit, inde perspicue colligo, Cicchum 
omnium primum eorum versuum genus, quod vulgo Zin- 
garesca, Itali vocitant, condidisse.” ? Following Appiani, 
other biographers of Cecco have repeated that his pro- 
phecies in prose and in the zingaresca, of which they cite 
only the words quoted above from Appiani, are contained in 
the Vatican manuscript, Palatino 9049,* where they have 


>See G. Castelli, La Vita e le Opere di Cecco d’Ascoli, Bologna, 
1892, pp. 151-155; Giorn. Stor. xv (1890), p. 254; Lozzi, La Biblio- 
filia (Olschki), Iv (1902-03), p. 292. 

* Published with the rest of Appiani’s Vita by Domenico Bernino, 
Istoria di tutte le eresie, Venice, 1745, p. 459. 

3Giammaria Mazzucchelli, Gli Scrittori italiani, Brescia, 1753, 1. 
pte. 2, pp. 1156; Biblioteca Picena, Osimo, 1790-1796, v, p. 231; Can- 
talamessa Carboni in Memorie intorno i Letterati e gli Artisti della 
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naturally long been sought in vain,’ lying buried, as they 
are, among the words of Merlin, in Palatino 949,—so vast 
a difference does the addition of a cipher make in the cita- 
tion of a number.” _RRossi,* in his review of Castelli’s Vita 
di Cecco d’ Ascoli, has pointed out that the disappearance of 
Cecco’s prophecies meant no great loss, inasmuch as the 
verses exist in many manuscripts and were published by 









: Trucchi in his Poesie italiane inedite.t In some manu- 
: scripts the poem is anonymous, in others it is attributed 
; to the Abbot Joachim, in another to Fra Giovanni di 
4 Firenze, in another to Frate Stoppa, in the manuscript 






published by Trucchi to Fra Tommasuccio, variously 
ealled of Foligno, of Gualdo, of Nocera. Of these writers, 
Fra Tommasuccio is the only one to whom, for various P 
reasons, modern criticism assigns it,® and the claim to the 
poem may be said to lie between him and Cecco. 

The question can scarcely be settled definitely in the 
lack of a critical edition of the works of the Beato 














citta di Ascoli, Ascoli, 1830, p. 62, refers to the manuscript under 
the obviously erroneous number 4049; see also Bariola, Rivista 
europea, XV, p. 615, note 2. For further references see Castelli, Vita 
di Cecco d@’Ascoli, p. 156. Castelli unfortunately gives the impression 
here that all the sources to which he refers cite the manuscript as 
4049 instead of 9049, which he suggests should be read. 

*See Castelli, pp. 47, 151:—‘ queste profezie, che si sarebbero 
dovute trovare, secondo i biografi, enteo il codice vaticano 9049, si 
ricercano invano da anni.” 

* On various errors of Appiani see Bibl. Picena, v, pp. 231 ff. 

* Giorn. stor., XxXI (1890), p. 391. 

*Poesie italiane inedite di dugento Autori, Prato, 1846, U, pp. 
133 ff. 

*See Trucchi, J. c., Mazzatinti, Propugnatore, xv, ii (1882), p. 40; 
Renier, Lirici edite ed inedite di Fazio degli Uberti, Florence, 1883, 
p- ecev; Puhgnani, Giorn. stor. 1 (1883), pp. 215 ff.; also in Mt- 
scellanea francescana, ed. Faloci-Pulignani, Foligno, 1901, p. 84. 
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Tommasuccio and of the Acerba of Cecco.’ I have been 
able to examine no. manuscript except Palatino 49, 
This differs somewhat from the text published by Trucchi, 
and inasmuch as its readings should be available to any 
one who proposes an edition of the prophecies of fra 
Tommasuccio, and as the prose in addition to the poem is 
of interest to students of Cecco, it appears worth whi! 
to publish the Vatican manuscript. A suggestive differ- 
ence in reading occurs in the first verse of our poem- 


Comanda astrologia—and that of Trucchi’s text—Vuo/ | 
mia fantasia. The former is appropriately found on tl 
lips of Ceeco, an avowed astrologer,” openly deriving from 


the stars his ability to read the future, whereas [ra 
Tommasuccio, a faithful son of the church, owing his pro- 
phetie power, as he believes, to a gift from Heaven, could 
never have used such an expression. Whichever wer 
the original form of the poem, the line would proba}, 
have been changed when its authorship was transferred 
from either writer to the other. Yet @ priori it woul: 
appear less probable that the prophecies of a saint like 
the Beato Tommasuccio, whose fervid prophetie utterances 
had won him a wide following in Umbria,*® should have 
been assigned to the ill-fated heresiarch, Cecco, who 
was in bad repute even among his contemporaries,’ than 
that prophecies produced by Cecco, especially if they had 


* The edition of Tommasuccio’s works promised by Mazzatinti, and 
of the Acerba by Bariolo, so far as I can learn, have never appeared. 

?Cecco lectured on astrology et the University of Bologna. The 
devout close of the poem, is, necdless to say, conventional. 

*Cf. Mazzatinti and Pulignani as above. 

*Vasari (U, p. 251) says that Orcagna put Cecco among the 
damned in his Last Judgment in Santa Croce in Florence, now 
destroyed. Cf. Palermo, J manoscritti Palatini di Firenze. Florence, 
1860, 11, pp. 235 ff. 
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attracted attention by their verisimilitude, should be attri- 
buted to the Beato Tommasuccio, whose gift of fore- 
knowledge was held in high esteem, and who died fifty 


avin 


x 
4 vears later than Cecco. This consideration, however, has 
a little weight beside the linguistic and historical evidences 


of the material, which form the more trustworthy cri- 
terion, and which I hope to be able to discuss in a later 
paper. 

Vatican, Palatino 949, ff. 119d-121a.3 


Qui achomenga algune prophetie de maistro gecho dascolle. 


lo cecho dascolle brievemente demostrero le cosse che die avegnir 
in qual li corpi celestrial si mostra quelo che die avegnir. 

Una grande aquila volando se levera de le parte de aquilon e 
vignera in nostro e questa per longo tempo non volera. Tuto el 
mundo sera in mevimento e bataia e in ogni parte sera mutacion 
de fe e grandi tratamenti de stadi de le citade e de desbatimento 
de parlati desprixiando le sante cosse veco la gliexia in gran tor- ’ 
mento. Re contra re se levera a bataia. O lombardia, ho lombardia, 
el se smagrera le tuo viscere i tuo fiuoli de la povertade serano 
soto metudi all ovre di tirani tirrra. E li tuo nervi per povertade 
se rompera e sempre sera soto metuda a li suo pie ni lo avignimento 
del principio non tora la toa signoria ni la santa mare gliexia pora 
descavar. I tuo campi rosecera de sangue humana e per la toa 
novitade li puouoli averano paura. Mo ti toscana cun to sego 
avenevada el to pechado non pasera senca punicion perche le suo 
4 aneme et in queilo roman la vana gloria e la concupisencia de la 





carne in luogo de fe. Avignera avignera tempo lo qual ti spoliada 
piancera et in la forteca de le stile te abatera entro el profundo. 
= O fiorenca fiorenca i tuo fiori non fiorise cussi mo in oculto nasera 
; 3 cencanea per la propria utilitade. El scandale si cermenera per lo 
: sentimento de li coveni. La descencion de li armadi aduncha tu 
piancera. 









Comanda l’astrologia 
che io faca dicaria 






* The following text is transcribed accurately from the manuscript; 
a few periods have been introduced, and words separated for the 
sake of clearness. The scribe’s errors, which are very obvious, are 
not corrected. 
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de ogni altra prophecia 
che al mundo canta. 
Tra setanta e novanta 
ogni scritura se avanta 
la tera tutta quanta 
Avera gran peste. 
Vederai color che veste 
quella che a septe 
avera de gran tempeste 
E gran paura. 
Vederai dentro a la mura 
rchiuxi cun gran cura 
e lor grande armadura 
sera li spironi. 
Vederai nuovi avinioni 
e de nuovi regioni 
e lionpardi e lioni 
a un trepelo. 
Vederai da muncibelo 
vegnir gran trepello 
luno e l’altro fradello 


Meter a morte. 
Vederai serar le porte 


e descovrir le tore 
chi piu credera esser forte 
avera mal fato 
Vederai vegnir un gato 
per muodo de far prato 
e dara schachomato 
a la brigata. 
Vederai mal arivata 
la cente dexarmata 
para regovrata 
e fara faxo. 
Vederai cantar el passio 
qual de bruto e de cassio 
chi sonera lo lasso 
de tristano. 
Vederai qui per uno piano 
lo exercito romano 
cun fuogo e cun mano 
farano gran fati 
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Vederai domandar pati 
campar de trati 
che uxera nuovi ati 



























a per la via. 

a Vederai per lombardia 
a far nuova becharia 

ee: quelli de la simonia 
BS eser desfati 


Vederai lu mel contuti 
tirar a fin tuti 
e far nuovi statuti 
e tran li paxe 
Vederai conseiare 
per far pericolare 
la nave e puo cridare 
Muora sansone. 
Vederai il gran bixone 
ligarse colo lione 
e lo roso confalone 
avelopare. 
Vederai palme pichiare 
e done scaviare ) 
la citada che e sor a la mare 
eser deserta, 
Vederai la gran coverta 
dove e la porta averta 
e li se far certa 
la gran liga. 
Vederai tuor via la insigna 
e la cente che velgla 
e lli meter im plega 
satanaxio. 
Vederai tornare in axio 
e meter in frachaxio 
e lo lione al basso 
Andar per tera. 
Vederai una gran guera 
dove el tinero’ desera 
elli farano la guera 
a gran remore. 
Vederai lo imperadore. 


4 





















Se LAR ey Nap ER et Peovers . 
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Trucchi reads, tenor. 
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mudar nuovi colori 
multiplicare so crore 

e far puocho. 
Vederai sorcer un fuogo 
levarse a puocho a puocho 
ben parera lenguadocho 

si infra el caldo 
Vederai gitar in saldo 
san leo e san chataldo 
e anche san tebaldo 

avera mal fata. 
Vederai levar un corno 
e cente de breno 
e farano como feno 

in la cicilia. 
Vederai la gran vicilia 
l’aspeta cento milia 
e’anche la sibila 

de favela. 
Vederai la vedoela 
dove il seno s’apella 
polirse e farse bella 

e prender marito. 
Vederai el crudel convito 
dov’ el cio fiorito 
e tal sera vestido 

che era nudo. 
Vederai el gran scudo 
che umel e farse crudo 
e con coperto ludo 

e uxar pati. 
Vederai de nuovi ati 
scampar de contrati 
e molti amaladi 

faisi sani. 
Vederai italiani 
far guera cun cermani 
far guera e vilania 

far grande becharia 
Vederai ponir la maia 
et ogni fero che taia 
et ogn omo senca bataia 
fara pace. 
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Or nota s’el te piace 

queste cosse verace 

non aver de banbace 
el to cervelo. 

Io fon fin al sicello 

al segno de uno anelo 

vederai lo lupo e lo agnelo 
a una fonte. 

Avanti che io passa el ponte 

queste cosse sia acorte 

de qua e de la dal munte 
Ch’o favelado. 

Chi questo aprexentato 

da dio si fo imspirato 

e lui ne sia laudato 
sempre eterno. 


Lucy ALLEN Paton. 
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VI.—CASIMIR DELAVIGNE INTIME 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM HIS FATHER AND OTHER 
RELATIVES IN FRANCE TO HIS UNCLE IN LOUISIANA 


The French critics of our day judge the work of 
Casimir Delavigne with a severity which I consider un- 
just. His Messéniennes, of which the first three were 
published in 1818, made the hearts of his contemporaries 
thrill with patriotic enthusiasm, and his Parisienne, 
music by Auber, written during the Revolution of 1830, 
was, for a time, as popular as the Marseillaise. One will 
always read with pleasure his fourth and his fifth Mes- 
sénienne, Vie de Jeanne d’Arc, and Mort de Jeanne d’ Arc, 
and the second of his Nowvelles Messéniennes, Trois 
Jours de Christophe Colomb. 

As a dramatic writer Casimir Delavigne had, in his 
life-time, the greatest success. He was a classicist, but 
he endeavored, in some of his plays, to combine the ideas 
of the Romantic school with those of the Classical. His 
drama, Louis XI (1852), is still played in France, and, 
translated into English, has been very popular in the 
United States. His comedy, I’Ecole des Vieillards 
(1823), is particularly interesting, because it does not 
render ridiculous the love of an old man for a young 
woman. In this, Delavigne displays some originality and 
abandons the tradition of French literature, which, until 
then, had been merciless in its treatment of old men in 
love, as we see so well in Moliére and in Beaumarchais. 
La Popularité (1838) is, perhaps, the third in merit of 
Delavigne’s plays, and is an interesting study in politics, 
in which the poet gives a beautiful lesson of patriotism. 
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Casimir Delavigne was born at Havre, on April 4, 1793, 
and died at Lyons, on December 11, 1843. He was 
elected a member of the French Academy in 1825, after 
two unsuccessful attempts. The first time the bishop of 
Hermopolis was preferred to him, and the second time, the 
archbishop of Paris, and Delavigne said: “‘ You will see 
that at my third attempt the pope will be opposed to me.” 
Great honors were conferred upon the poet during his 
life, and still greater honors were done to his memory. 
At his funeral, Victor Hugo delivered an oration, and 
he and Sainte-Beuve delivered a eulogy on Delavigne at 
the French Academy, when the great critic succeeded the 
author of Louis XI among the “ Immortals.” Delavigne, 
however, very curiously, had always refused to vote for 
Hugo as a member of the Academy, offering his vote in 
preference to Alexandre Dumas, pére. Louis-Philippe 
ordered his bust and his portrait to be placed at the 
Versailles Museum; his bust was placed at the Théatre 
Frangais and in one of the courts of honor of the “ Collége 
Henri IV,” formerly “Collége Napoléon” in Paris, 
where he had been a pupil. His native city of Havre 
erected his statue in front of the Museum, and gave his 
name to the quay where he was born. He was buried at 
the beautiful and historic cemetery of Pére Lachaise, and 
his monument consists of a tragic muse, holding a crown 
of immortelles with one hand and a lyre with the other. 
In my opinion, Casimir Delavigne deserves to occupy 
an honorable rank in the history of French literature; 
and it is interesting to hear what members of his family 
said of him and of his work. Jean Francois Casimir 
Guillaume, a brother of his father, emigrated to America 
and established a school for girls in St. James Parish, 
Louisiana. My mother was one of his pupils, and I had 
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the pleasure of knowing his son Jean Casimir, a cultivated 
old gentleman whose descendants live in New Orleans at 
present. One of Jean Casimir’s daughters, Miss Emilie 
Delavigne, a teacher in the New Orleans public schools, 
has kindly placed at my disposal the letters written to 
her grandfather by his relatives in France and relating to 
the poet and dramatist Casimir, and to his brother Ger- 


main, who was a writer of some merit and well known 
as the author of the librettos of the great operas, La 
Muette de Portici, Robert le Diable and Charles VI, the 
latter in collaboration with Casimir. 

Casimir Delavigne was not only a praiseworthy poet 
and dramatist, but he was also a patriot and a man of a 
charming disposition, who was greatly loved by all who 
knew him. He had near Paris a delightful country seat, 
“La Madeleine,” from which were dated several of the 
letters of which we give extracts. Delavigne sold “ La 
Madeleine ” after the death of his father and of his aunt 
Mrs. Aupoix, that he might attend to the education of his 
son in Paris. His health had always been delicate, and 
in 1843, in search of a warmer climate, he started with 
his wife for Montpellier. Arrived at Lyons, he felt so 
ill that he had to stop, and he died on December 11, 1843. 
“One hour before his death,” says his biographer, his 
brother Germain, “he had Guy Mannering read to him, 
and his wife having passed over two or three lines, he 
asked her to begin again, calling her attention gently to 
the fact that she had made a mistake. A few minutes 
later, on December 11, at nine o’clock in the evening, he 
seemed to cease listening to the reading, and placing his 
head on his hand, he murmured a few verses in a low 
voice; then letting his head fall gently on the pillow, he 
appeared to go to sleep; but he was never to wake up.” 
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The following letters throw interesting light on the 
personal relations of this estimable man. 


No. 1. Widow Aupoix to her brother Jean Francois 
Casimir Guillaume in Louisiana. 
La Madeleine, April 9, 1829. 


The authors, Germain and Casimir, are working; but 
they have given nothing this winter. It is a real harm 
done our brother who is the minister of finance of the 
family. Casimir has written a tragedy, which will be 





played only in the beginning of the winter. Germain is 
finishing a grand opera in five acts, but I am not well 
informed about all that is taking place, on account of my ‘ 
stay in the country. I send you herewith a short extract ’ 
from a newspaper of Paris. My brother told me that the 





Tacitus was very beautiful. The library of your nephew 


Perens et gee : a 


is considerable; it increases every day with all the gifts 
that Casimir receives. This library is at La Madeleine. 
Every spring all the books received in the winter are 
brought here. This is what keeps me company when | 
am here. Unfortunately I have very poor eyes. 


No. 2. Louis Auguste Anselme to his brother in 
Louisiana. 


La Madeleine, June 22, 1829. 


ae ites 


as 


Soon, my friend, I shall send you the copy of a new 
tragedy of Casimir, represented for the first time at the 





ssn 


* News of the Theatres.—The representation of la Muette de Por- 
tici, which took place at the Court Theatre last Tuesday, produced 
the greatest effect on the august assembly. The King, as a mark of 
the satisfaction which he had felt, sent to Messrs. Scribe and 
Germain Delavigne a magnificent copy of the works of Tacitus, and 
to Mr. Auber a bronze statue of Henry IV when a child, according 
to Bosio. 
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“ Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, formerly “ Théatre 
de l’Opéra,” where we used to hear our old schoolmate 
Chéron. My son’s tragedy had been read, however, 
at the “ Frangais,” accepted unanimously and enthusi- 
astically; but when the parts were to be assigned to 
the actors, three of the principal ones pretended that 
the part of the doge Faliero belonged to them. Hence thie 
impossibility of distributing the parts, as, besides, not one 
of the three was entitled to the part. My son thought 
that he should wait, and that, in time, each one would 
understand what he could do. Things had been in that 
condition for several months when the Director of “ la 
Porte St. Martin” came to propose to Casimir to have 
the play acted in his newly renovated theatre, saying that, 
if he consented, he would find, in a few days, the necessary 
actors. My son accepted the proposition, and his tragedy, 
represented on a stage where ordinarily only melodramas 
are played, had the greatest success in the presence of thie 
finest audience in Paris. In short, my son has obtained 
a triumph—loudly acclaimed by all the spectators, he 
resisted the invitation and did not appear, but the public 
awarded him a crown which was brought to his house at 
about midnight. Since then this play has been represented 
every day with the same success, in spite of the heat. 
Germain had several plays represented at the “ Gym 
nase ”’ last winter. His comic opera, Robert le Diable has 
not been played, on account of the bad health of the 
musician who was at Berlin, but he will arrive at Paris in 
July, and the play will be represented next autumn at the 
“ Opéra Comique.” He will have a grand opera played 
next winter, and he has two others in preparation. a 
Muette de Portici, grand opera, which already has had 
seventy representations, obtains every day the same success 
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as at the first representation. During the last carnival 
the King had that opera played at the court, and he was 
so delighted with it that he ordered the Minister of the 
Interior to manifest his satisfaction to my son and to send 
him a magnificent edition of Tacitus in four volumes, 
large quarto, vellum paper. 


No. 3. Louis Delavigne to his brother in Louisiana. 
Paris, February 8, 1830. 


We have heard with great satisfaction and astonishment 
at the same time that the American journalists have pub- 
lished in their papers the entire tragedy Marino Faliero 
of my son Casimir. He was himself greatly astonished 
and pleased. I thank you for having given me the news 
which has flattered us singularly. 


No. 4. Louis Delavigne to his brother in Louisiana. 
May 12, 1830. 


Next August Robert le Diable, a poem by Germain 
and Seribe, will be rehearsed. The play was written long 
ago for “Opéra Comique,” but the destination had to 
be changed, because at that theatre there are neither 
singers nor musicians capable, the first to sing and the 
second to play the music which is by Mr. Meyer Beer, a 
Prussian, a famous composer. 

Germain has two grand operas ready, of which the 
‘musie of the first is by Rossini, the second, by Auber. 
Casimir, at the end of the autumn, will have a tragedy 
represented, of which the title is Louis XI. 


The three following letters give an interesting account 
of the Revolution of July, 1830. 
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No. 5. Alphonse Delavigne to his father in St. James 
Parish, Louisiana. 


Paris, August 8, 1830. 


The memorable events which took place in Paris on 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th July will probably have reached 
you before my letter. However, fearing that you may 
not have heard them, I shall give you some details of them. 
Charles X, influenced, without doubt, by the Jesuits and 
badly advised by his infamous ministers, thought tha 
he could make a “coup d’état” without fear. Indee 
he attempted it. On the 26th of last month he vio- 
lated the laws by dissolving the Chamber of Deputics; 
then he issued an ordinance by which he abolished the 
liberty of the press. This new act of despotism made 
every one indignant, and the very next day there were 
riotous meetings in the streets of Paris. All were firmly 
decided to take up arms and to defend liberty to the last 
drop of their blood. On the 27th the people revolted. 
All the officers commanding the gendarmerie, the Royal 
Guard, and other troops in Paris deploy their forces on 
the Boulevards and other places. Instantly everybody 
runs to arms and attacks the King’s troops. Those who 
have no arms brave the grape shot and the cannon balls 
in order to obtain arms. Soon all Paris is in arms, and 
several regiments refuse to fire on the people. On every 
side there are a terrible fusillade and cannonade. Ohi! 
what an awful sight to see flowing the blood of one’s 
countrymen! And by whom is that blood shed? Perhaps 
by brothers or other relatives. Should not a King be 
seized with horror in thus having his people massacred ? 
But God, always just, makes the Parisians triumph. They 
succeed by their courage in repulsing the troops, which 
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retire with great loss. Thus were ended a fearful carnage 
and three immortal days, during which the Parisians 
reconquered the liberty, the happiness, and the peace, 
which the Parisians are to enjoy under their new King, 
Louis-Philippe Ie, Duke of Orleans, who has just been 
proclaimed King of the French by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the House of Peers. You see that only three 
times twenty-four hours were necessary to dethrone Charles 
X, who was really not worthy to govern such an admirable 
people as the French. 

What is most extraordinary and beautiful is the fact 
that the victory has been soiled by no excess. Never have 
people been wiser or more moderate than the Parisians. 
A striking example of the noble feelings of the French 
is that, while dismissing their King, they have given him 
an annual pension of ! four million franes, which he will 
probably go to enjoy in the United States. I shall not 
undertake to mention all the deeds of heroism, for there 
would be enough to fill a folio volume. The admirable 
and adorable Lafayette, to whom the Americans are so 
much indebted, has greatly contributed to free the French. 


No. 6. L. Delavigne to his brother in Louisiana. 
Paris, August 8, 1830. 


My good friend, I shall add but one word to the letter 
of Alphonse, of whom I am well pleased, who succeeds 
very well in his studies, and whom I love as my son. 
He gives you a very succinct narrative of the great events 





*This statement is incorrect. Charles X received no money from 
his former subjects, and, in fact, left France with great dignity in 
spite of the contrary assertions of his contemporaries. (Trans- 
lator.) 
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which have just taken place on the days of the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th July. As the longest letter would be insufficient 
to give you an exact and detailed account, I have requested 
my sister Aupoix, who is at La Madeleine, to send you the 
numbers of the newspaper, le Constitutionnel, from the 
time the movements began. You will read them with the 
greatest pleasure, because you have a French heart, and 
then you will be informed in regard to all events. 

At last, my friend, we have reconquered liberty, and 
we shall always enjoy it. The tricolored banner floats 
generally over France on all public monuments. ‘The 
Duke of Orleans has been named King of the French, and 
the choice made of that prince has met with universal 
approval. Under his government, which will be truly 
paternal, we shall really enjoy happiness, and commerce 
and industry will take a new flight. 

I shall send you by Mr. Paul the books which you have 
asked of me. I shall add to them a drawing representing 
a view of La Madeleine, and a medal which has just been 
struck to be sold for the widows and orphans and the 
wounded. On one side are engraved four verses of Casi- 
mir’s; on the other are represented Liberty and France, 
and between them a monument. Liberty asks France thie 
names of those who died fighting, and France answers 
her: 


“France. Dis-moi leurs noms, je n’en vois point paraitre 
Sur ce funébre monument ? 
Ils ont vaincu si promptement 
Que j’étais libre avant de les connaitre.” 


I shall send you also the words and the music of the 
Parisian March which has been sung at all the theatres of 
Paris and has been received and applauded generally by 
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the public. The words are by Casimir and the music 
arranged by Mr. Auber. Casimir is writing at present a 
Messénienne concerning the events which have just taken 
place. It will soon appear. 


No. 7. Widow Aupoix to her brother in Louisiana. 
La Madeleine, August, 1830. 


I returned here on July 11, and my sister-in-law and 
her children on the 23d. From that day to the 26th there 
is no great interval, and yet that was sufficient to cause 
Charles X to do many foolish deeds. On the 26th he 
published ordinances which exasperated the people so 
greatly that, from the evening of the 26th, there was a 
revolt. The King ordered the generals te march troops 
upon Paris. The Gardes du Corps, and the Gendarmerie 
which replaces to-day the maréchaussée and at Paris the 
night patrol, some regiments of the Royal Guards, and the 
Swiss fired on the Parisians who defended themselves with 
such heroism that, in three days, the Government was 
overthrown. The King and his family escaped to Ram- 
bouillet. The Chambers were to assemble on August 3d, 
and for that reason there were many deputies in Paris. 
M. de Lafayette came from his country seat and put 
himself at the head of the National Guards. Retired gen- 
erals came forward, who had not forgotten how to fight 
and who, besides, were well known to the troops. The 
regiments of the line refused to fire on the people, and the 
defection was complete. On the 30th Paris was as calm 
as if nothing had happened. 

However, there was such severe fighting that the City 
Hall was taken and retaken five times, and the Tuileries, 
three times. There was such order that not a theft was 
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committed. There were many people killed and wounded. 
There was such generosity that all the houses were opened 
to the wounded ; enemies, as well as friends, were attended 
to with the same solicitude by the physicians and the 
surgeons. The druggists, the women, made lint and car- 
ried those who were wounded. I do not believe, my friend, 
that modern history or ancient history offer examples of 
the incredible things which took place in Paris in a week. 

The Duke of Orleans had remained at Neuilly. Hi 
came several times to try to calm the people; but, after 
the fight, on the 29th or the 30th he was named Lieu- 
tenant General of the Kingdom. He accepted on the 31st. 
The tricolored flag was floating over all the monuments. 
The deputies and the Lieutenant General attended imme- 
diately to restoring order in the government. During that 
time what was Charles X doing at Rambouillet? He 
was weeping and probably regretting his blindness, bu: 
it was too late; all France was in arms and was flying 
to the help of Paris; and with such order that all the 
National Guards paid their own expenses in the cities 
through which they passed. In the first days of August 
the deputies named the Duke of Orleans King, under a 
charter remodelled by the Chamber. The former King 
did not wish to leave Rambouillet, but the committee, 
which went to invite him to leave France, made him fee! 
the necessity of not resisting, saying that it was impossible 
that he could defend himself, and that they would not 
answer for his life if he did not leave France. He finally 
yielded, and he is on his way towards Cherbourg, where 
he will embark, it is said, for the United States. He feels 
on his journey the sorrow of hearing how much he is 
execrated. 

My brother remained at his house and kept your son 
Alphonse by him, but Fortuné, Désiles, and a brother of 
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Mrs. Delavigne took part in the fight. In the evening of 
the 28th Germain, Casimir, their mother, and their sister 
went to Paris. I remained here alone in great anxiety, 
because there were no news. The stage coaches, the 
couriers, all had stopped. At last every one reached his 
destination without any accident. Mrs. Delavigne was 
obliged to go on foot from the gate of Paris to her house. 
The carriages could not circulate in Paris, of which all 
the streets had been unpaved and barricaded. Many sol- 
diers were killed by the stones of the pavement, which 
were thrown from the third story. The women were of 
great use in that kind of defense. 

The newspapers are very interesting; I shall send you 
some of those which relate all the events which have just 
taken place. I shall send you also some older ones which 
speak of Casimir. He has read your letter addressed to 
my brother and he finds that your judgment on Marino 
Faliero is the same as his. The health of that good 


young man is not good. He works very much, and he is 
fatigued. I am sure that he is delighted with the laws 
relating to the press. He shall not fear any more the 
scissors of Messrs. the Censors. 


No. 8. Louis Delavigne to his brother. 
Paris, September 24, 1830. 


I wrote you a few words, my dear friend, on August 8, 
solely to reassure you about us after the memorable days 
of July 27, 28, and 29, from which have resulted the fall 
of Charles X, of his son, and of his grandson, and the 
appointment of the Duke of Orleans as King of the 
French. France gains immensely by this change, because 
the Prince is an honorable man, very enlightened and very 
laborious. As for him, in accepting the crown he has 
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sacrificed his repose to the general happiness. Indeed he 
was very happy as Duke of Orleans. He enjoyed with 
simple tastes a very considerable fortune, and truly he had 
nothing to desire, but in the situation of things he could 
not refuse the throne which had been offered him, since 
by occupying it he assured the peace of France and pro- 
tected it from anarchy, the worst of all evils. He will 
truly be a Citizen King who will govern the interests of 
the State with the same attention that he gave to the 
administration of his private fortune. One is then justi- 
fied in conceiving the greatest hope of happiness under his 
government. I assure you that I consider myself happy 
to have lived long enough to have seen such a revolution. 

From these changes there may result great advantages 
for my children, because they are liked by the King, the 
Queen, and all the royal family. I believe that they are 
not without hope of advancement, especially Germain, who 
works every day in the cabinet of the King. As for 
Casimir, he asks for nothing, in order not to be dis- 
tracted from the works which entirely engross his atten- 
tion; only he is, as his brother, invited from time to time 
to dine with the royal family. If an opportunity oc- 
curred to obtain for you an advantageous position, you 
know that I should seize it with eagerness, because my 
children and myself are truly devoted to you. 

In accordance with your desire I shall add to the pack- 
age announced in my letter of August 8 a copy of 
Marino Faliero, of la Princesse Aurélie, and the poem 
recited at the theatre of Rouen for the inauguration of 
the monument to be erected to the memory of the Great 
Corneille. The ode which you mention is, I suppose, the 
Consular March. I do not think that it has been printed. 
I shall procure it for you. 





CASIMIR DELAVIGNE INTIME 


No. 9. L. Delavigne to his brother. 
Paris, March 11, 1832. 


The grand opera, Robert le Diable, of Germain was 
represented for the first time on October 21. It obtained 
a complete success, and it is still the same, all the boxes 
hired in advance, finally always a full house. 

On February 9 Louis XI was represented for the first 
time at the Théatre Frangais. This very remarkable work 


has obtained the greatest success since. It was played 


seventeen times up to the eighth of this month. The pub- 
lie attends in such large numbers that the orchestra of 
the musicians is always invaded by the spectators. Every- 
body admires this beautiful tragedy, which you will surely 
have great pleasure in reading. 


No. 10. L. Delavigne to his brother. 
July 1833. 


As for Casimir, you will know that he had a tragedy 
in three acts represented at the Théatre Francais, on the 
18th of last May, having for title les Enfants d’ Edouard. 
This tragedy has had the greatest success, and from May 
18 to July 8 it has been played twenty-one times. At that 
time the actors obtained leaves of absence to go to play 
in the provinces. On their return, which will be in the 
middle of September, the tragedy will be acted again. You 
will be able to judge the work, of which I shall send you 
a copy by Alphonse, with a medal in plaster representing 
Casimir, by our first sculptor, the famous David, also a 
very beautiful lithograph of Casimir. 

In regard to the success of les Enfants d’Edouard, I 
send you a copy of a letter filled with kindness from 
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our excellent King, dated Neuilly, Saturday, May 1s, 
midnight, which you will be glad to know: 

“| hear with great pleasure, my dear Casimir, of tly 
success of your play, and I do not wish to go to bed without 
having paid you my compliments. You know how | haye 
always been pleased with the success that you have so 
often obtained, but I am doubly pleased at this one, and | 
congratulate you with all my heart; it will procure a goo 
night to you and to me also. Good morning.” 

I am very glad that the box which I sent you som 
time ago has reached you. It contained with a few books 
a copy of Lowis XJ and a small bust of my son Casimir. 
I appreciate very much what you say of both, and par 
ticularly of the works of the author. On that subject you 
are of the opinion of various enlightened writers ai 


er Beit iam et ss -s 


excellent judges with whom I am very much flattered 
see that you agree. You value perhaps too highly tli 
bust, which does not come from the studio of our celebrated 
David, but I am sure that you will be pleased with tli 
medal in which Casimir is represented in profile by that 
great sculptor. It is a very good likeness. I have added 
to it a copy of les Enfants d’Edouard, and Alphonse has 
a beautiful lithograph of Casimir. 

It is Alphonse who will hand to you those different 
articles. You may assuredly keep all the works of my son 
which you have already, but I advise you that you wil! 
receive within a year the complete collection of his works, 
including the last tragedy, and that the edition wil! |» 
very beautiful, with handsome im-octavo paper with en- 
gravings, and finally the magnificent lithograph. I know 
that our author is engaged at present writing a comedy in 
the country where he is with us. I do not yet know the 
title, but that will come. 
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Germain and Casimir, who have read your letter, have 
found surprising the criticism which you made of Marino 
Faliero. What has astonished them the most is, that having 
read the play only in parts every week, you should have 
been able to understand the whole so well and with such 
sagacity. Your nephew has been proud of your judgment 
in regard to his work and of the developments of his idea 
into which you entered. 

The ceremonies which I have not yet explained will 
be confirmed by the weddings, in our chapel at La Made- 
leine, of my sons Germain and Casimir, who will be 
married at the same mass. The former marries Mlle. 
Letourneur, an orphan, having lost her father, of whom 
she is the only heiress, about six months ago. She pos- 
sesses the best qualities and is of a very sweet disposition. 
She possesses, besides, an immense and rare talent as a 
pianist, which may cause her to be considered the first 
musician in Paris. She is small but shapely; her face 


is expressive of wit, and without being very pretty, she is 
very agreeable. Her dowry will be of about 200,000 
franes, not including very handsome furniture. 

Casimir marries Mme. la Comtesse de Courtin, a most 


a 


interesting woman, tall, well made and pretty. She is 
also endowed with the best qualities, with an exquisite 
sweetness, and a very loving disposition, drawing very well 
(the sketch of La Madeleine which I send you is by her), 
and willingly renouncing nobility to marry a plebeian 
whom she loves and esteems. As for her fortune, it is not 
as large as that of Mile. Letourneur, but that is no matter 
for Casimir. Because of my speaking to you of Mme. la 
Comtesse, you might think that my son is marrying a 
widow. Such is not the case. She is ealled Madame, 
because she is canoness of the royal chapter of St. Anne 
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of Bavaria. A very extraordinary thing is that the two 
households, with which our house will be increased, wil] 
bring no change to our existence. We shall all live to- 
gether, and our house will be a small republic, where each 
one will do his best for the general happiness. You will 
share, without doubt, my friend, as well as your wife and 
your children, all the joy which my wife and I feel at 
these two marriages. As for us, it will be very sweet to us 
to see all our children established happily and to be able 
to hope that we shall be at the head of a numerous and 
interesting family, which will help us to bear old age, if 
we have the happiness that our lives may be prolonged. 


No. 11. Widow Aupoix to her brother. 
October 20, 1835. 


The play of Casimir, Don Juan d’Autriche, was repre- 
sented on Saturday, October 17. It was a prodigious suc- 
cess. I received the news yesterday by Désiles and Mme. 
Fortuné who wrote me, both of them. This is what 
Désiles writes me: 


“ My dear Aunt: 

There was merry-making in the Rue Bergére until four 
o’clock in the morning to ‘ champagne’ the immense, ad- 
mirable success. We are jubilant. There has never been 
such laughter and such applause.” 


No. 12. Widow Aupoix to her brother. 
October, 1835. 


Why do not your steamboats arrive as far as La Made- 
leine? If they were only a week on the way I might run 
the risk of going to make a visit to the Opelousas and 
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to New Orleans in order to know all the family. All that 
I say in the dreams I have, while knitting in my long 
winter evenings which have begun sooner than usually, 
first, on account of Don Juan, which is to be represented 
this month, and on account of the students who were to 
return on October 6 to their college and who by favor 
returned only on the 7th. 

I am delighted to hear that you have enough books to 
occupy your moments of leisure. It is a great resource 
for you who, surely, are not much amused with these new 
novels with which we are flooded in France, together with 
the melodramas of the Romantiques. It is indeed the 
most pitiful thing that may be imagined. 


No. 13. Widow Aupoix to her brother. 
La Madeleine, July 15, 1837. 


Mme. Delavigne’s health is not bad, except that she is 
obliged to have herself bled from time to time. She is 
agile for her age, courageous and never despairing at 
anything. She is often a nurse; her poet being very 
delicate, the good care of his mother is always very useful 
to him, and he has recourse to it often. This healih so 
delicate is the cause of his not working as much as he 
would like. He is occupied at present with a comedy 
of which two acts are already done. He has told us some 
scenes of it, and his sister, who is quite a competent 
judge, has told me that it was very well. The work is 
in verse. 

Germain is still in Paris, not being able to come here 
except on leave of absence. He has much occupation 
this year on account of all the embellishments made at 
Versailles, and of the festivals, for the inauguration of the 
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palace and for the marriage of the Duke of Orleans. The 
galleries where are assembled all the pictures and works 
of art are two leagues in length. 

In the play-house which is said to be magnificent the 
opera, Robert le Diable, was represented. The King, to 
reward one of the authors of the poem, has given to Ger- 
main a dessert set in porcelain of Sévres, worth 1,500 
franes. I do not know what he has given to Seribe and 
to the composer of the music. 


No. 14. Widow Aupoix to her brother. 
Paris, February 6, 1840. 


To punish you for your laziness I ought not to tell you 
that your nephew Casimir completed at the end of the 
summer a tragedy of which the title is la Fille du Cid. 
This work is said to be the finest of all those that he has 


produced. The play is being rehearsed and will probably 
be represented in the month of March. We dare hope for 
success. The poor author works with such conscience to 
do well that it would be unfortunate for him not to obtain 
his reward by a great success. 


ALcEE FORTIER. 





VII.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRESSIV 
FORM IN GERMANIC 


The expressivness of the progressiv form of the English 
verb has attracted the attention of many foren grammar- 
ians, who briefly but with painstaking care hav endevord 
to analyze its force. Also more ambitious attempts hav 


been made to penetrate into its history and meaning. 
Pessels in his doetor’s dissertation The Present and Past 
Perifrastic Tenses in Anglo-Saxon (1896) has patiently 
recorded the exampls of the construction in a large num- 
ber of Old English works. Alfred Akerlund in his On 
the History of the Definit Tenses in English (1911) has 
treated both the older and the modern fases of the devel- 
opment with considerabl penetration. Also a number of 
other scholars hav delt with different fases of the study or 
hav investigated the development in particular periods or 
particular sections of the English speaking territory. 
Several foren scholars hav studied the progressiv form in 
other Germanic languages and dialects. A brief treat- 
ment of the Gothic progressiv in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Philologie, vol. v, pp. 421-6, by Professor H. Gering is 
refreshingly suggestiv. In spite of this extensiv literature 
there remains much to be said, and this paper is offerd as 
a further contribution to the subject. 

The writer would fain penetrate back to the oldest mean- 
ing of the form and then follow the development to present 
usage and fix the present territorial boundaries. He would 
also gladly ascertain the forces that destroyd older uses 
and led to other forms of expression. 

Originally the present particip] in this construction was 
a predicat adjectiv with pure adjectiv force, as can be 
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seen in Gothic, the oldest Germanic language: “ sijais 
waila hugjands andastauin Peinamma” (Matth. 5. 25) 
“be kindly disposed to your adversary.” In this one in- 
stance it is difficult to translate the Gothic construction 
literally, preserving the present participial form, but this 
original force of the participl is elsewhere stil widely 
preservd in Germanic: “ lasting,” “ soothing,” “ expect 
ing”; “ leidend,” “ schlagend,” ‘‘ brennend,” “ reizend ” ; 
especially in compounds that preserv fragments of the 
older sentence, as in “long-suffering,” “ peace-loving,” 
‘** wohl-schmeckend,”’ ete. 

Such formations hav greatly decreast in number in 
modern times as the present particip] has acquired in the 
predicat other meanings that hav gradually crowded out 
this oldest meaning. The particip] in the old meaning 
was often unclear or ambiguous and was avoided. An 
adjectiv now usually replaces the older participl. The 
language greatly gaind in clearness but often lost in 
vigor and fine deseriptiv force, so that we sometimes in 
reading an old book, pause a moment to enjoy the beauty 
of expression: “In Pis sentence sais sain benet Pat sho 
(she) be meke . . . ne prude, ne wrangdoande, ne wast- 
aide, bot god dutande”’ (Northern Prose version of Rul 
of St. Benet, p. 23, ll. 28-31, perhaps thirteenth century). 


” we now say “ activ in evil,” 


Instead of “ wrangdoande 
i. e., three words for one, and “ wasteful ” insted of “ was- 
tande,” 7. e., an abstract quality for the more expressiv 
activity. The last expression “god dutande” we hav 
happily preservd in our “ God-fearing.” 

In Gothic the predicativ present particip] often assumes 
a littl more verbal force, so that it hovers between thie 
sfere of the adjectiv and that of the verb: “ sijais wal- 
dufni habands ufar taihun baurgim ” (Luke 19. 17) “ Pu 
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byst andweald hebbende ofer tyn ceastra” (O. E. Corpus 
ms. A. D. 1000) “thou schalt be hawynge power on ten 
citees ” (John Purvey a. p. 1388) “‘ have thou authority 
over ten cities ” (King James version a. p. 1611). These 
different translations reveal an interesting development. 
In the Gothic the particip] stil has considerabl adjectiv 
foree, but as a verbal form it takes a direct object. As 
a predicat adjectiv the particip] had general, absolute 
force’ Thus the meaning is exactly the same as the 
simp] tens form used by the authors of the King James 
edition. That Purvey in 1388 could stil use the old 
construction, while the authors of the version of 1611 
reject it, indicates that an important change had taken 
place in the language. The participial construction had 
gradually come to be a parafrasis for the simp] verb and 
in this capacity had developed a different meaning from 
that which it originally had. The participl lost entirely 
its adjectiv force and hence lost the unlimited, absolute 
force of the erly period. The participial form, having 
acquired more verbal force, now suggested the idea of 
duration, continuation, which naturally, if unqualified, 
refers only to present time and refers to other moments 
or periods only when qualified by some adverbial modifier 
that clearly indicates the time. Thus Purvey’s “ thou 
schalt be hauynge”’ had become impossibl by 1611; for it 
would hav been felt as a parafrasis with limited force 
applying to some definit period of time, while the thought 
requires absolute force and denotes in this specific case 
absolute possession of the cities. The attention is here 
eald, not to duration, but to the meaning containd in the 
verbal stem, 7. ¢., possession. 

This use of a simpl tens to call attention to the idea 
containd in the verbal stem is a very common one to-day: 
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“ Work when you work and play when you play.” In 
this absolute use there is often a tendency to stress the 
verb. While all four verbs here belong to this same 
category, two of them ar strest. This absolute use of the 
simp! tens to call attention to the meaning containd in 
the verbal stem is the result of a long development. Even 
in the eldest period it was employd with this force, but in 
Old English the simp] tens was burdend with other mean- 
ings, so that it did not possess‘any distinctiv meaning. 
Later the parafrasis assumed some of these rieanings; so 
that in course of time the simpl tens, relievd of its other 
duties, now receivd two distinctiv meanings, the one wi 
hav just studied and the one to which we shal now turn 


our attention. 

While Purvey, as we hav just seen, employd the parti- 
cipial construction absolutely to call attention to thé verbal 
meaning containd in the participial stem, he never employs 


it in the other common absolute category, namely, to indi- 
cate a customary act, as in “ He works hard,” 7. ¢., is 
accustomd to work hard. The explanation is that the 
participial construction in very many cases had become a 
parafrasis indicating continuing action, and its use in 
such expressions as “is working hard.” would hav indi- 
cated an act in progress insted of a customary act. The 
situation was quite different in Old English, as can be 
seen in the following sentence from £lfric’s Lives, 1, |I. 
52-5, where after stating that the creator has made crea- 
tures of various forms and gait, the Old English writer 
remarks: “ Sume syndan creopende on eordan mid eallum 
lichoman, swa swa wurmas dod. Sume gad on twam 
fotum, sume on feower fotum, sume fleod mid fySerum,” 
ete. “Some creep on the earth with their whole body, 
as worms, ete. Some go on two feet, some on four feet, 
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some fly with wings.” We would destroy lfric’s thaut 
entirely if we should translate his syndan creopende 
literally by our modern progressiv ar creeping, for that 
suggests a meaning which in the course of the later 
development became inseparably associated with this form, 
but which was not yet in Alfric’s time so fully developt. 
It was alredy there, but this form also at that time had 
another, an older meaning, which was stil so wel under- 
stood by A]frie that he employd it in this sentence. He 
uses it here with aimost adjectiv force, as a predicat par- 
ticip] which givs the verbal meaning general, absolute force 
like an adjectiv and not the limited meaning of to-day 
which confines its force to present time. Thus this form 
had at this time the force of our ar wont, accustomd to 
creep. This same meaning was more commonly but not 
so distinetivly exprest by a simpl tens, as in the case of 
gaO and fleod in this same exampl. A simpl tens, how- 
ever, had other meanings at this time, so that it was not 
a very distinctiv form. Perhaps A£lfric used the absolute 
form syndan creopende in the first instance as he felt it 
here as a littl more distinctiv and thaut that it would 
also suggest that the following simp] forms should also 
be interpreted as likewise having absolute force, as they 
ar used in the same connection. 

Thus it is evident that, tho possessing a more distinctiv 
form, the parafrasis syndan creopende had at this time 
exactly the same absolute force as a simp] tens. As can 
be seen by the modern translation of A®lfric’s passage given 
above, the simp] tens is stil used absolutely as in A¢lfric’s 
time, but we should remember that this is the result of 
a long development. In lfric’s time the simp] tens had 
also other meanings that hav since been relinquisht to 
other forms. It has thus acquired a clearer absolute 
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meaning because it has been relievd of these older mean- 
ings. If we desire at times to make customary action a 
littl clearer, we can replace it by is wont, accustomd to, 
just as in Old Engiish for the same reason it was ocea- 
sionally replaced by the parafrasis. While the simp] tens 
is stil used in an absolute sense just as it was in ZElfric’s 
time, the old absolute use of the parafrasis was later 
entirely replaced by another meaning. 


As can be seen in the passage from lfriec in the pre- 


ceding paragraf, there was once only a very slight ditfer- 
ence of meaning between the parafrasis and the simp] 
tens form. They wer both used in absolute statements. 
In English the parafrasis later developt another of the 
meanings that it had at this time to a very distinct shade, 
as is described below, and thus became possest of a wide 
territory of usefulness with distinct boundaries. In Ger- 
man, on the other hand, the two forms did not become 
distinctly differentiated, and hence the parafrasis as a 
clumsy and useless form disappeard from the literary 
language. In erly German poetry the parafrasis was often 
employd for the simp! tens merely for the sake of the rime 
or the mesure. Sometimes in older German there seems 
to be a clear differentiation between the forms, but this 
distinction did not become firmly fixt. In erly New High 
German we can see that the parafrasis is often used abso- 
lutely, with exactly the same force as the simp] tens forms: 
“Das er der kranckheit mécht engan wann er von jm 
hilff wartend wer” (S. Brant’s Narrenschiff, 38, 45, 
A. D, 1494) == wartete “ might expect.”” Even in our own 
time, however, we stil find a few isolated expressions 
where the parafrasis has been employd with the differen- 
tiation of meaning that is so common in modern English: 
“Es gibt viele Redensarten fiir die Betaéubung, die den 
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Menschen iiberkommt, wenn ihm etwas begegnet, dessen 
er sich durchaus nicht vermutend war” (Raabe’s Hasten- 
beck, Chap. 13). Stil more commonly in dialect: “ Es, 
ist, als wenn irgend etwas einen zwingen tat, im Gehen 
die Augen zuzumachen, wie wenn eins schlafend wir” 
(Wilhelm Fischer’s Die Freude am Licht, p. 54). Thus 
in spite of very many individual manifestations of a ten- 
dency to differentiate the two forms in the course of the 
long historic period, sufficient force did not develop along 
any line to make an actual differentiation possibl. In 
English the outcome was quite different. We now turn 
to the history of this differentiation. 

In Gothic the present participl was not only used as a 
simpl predicat, but it was also employd as a predicat 
appositiv after some intransitiv of complete predication: 
“Daga hwammeh was at izwis in alh laisjands” (Mark 
14: 49) “ Ponne ic deghwamlice mid eow wes on temple 
lerende (Corpus) “I was daily with you in the temple 
teaching’ (King James). Here Gothic was is not a mere 
copula, but is an intransitiv of complete predication with 
the force of stood or some similar word. We here stil 
feel the full force of the original construction, but in very 
many similar sentences the original meaning has entirely 
disappeard: “Swa hi werun on Pam dagum air Pam 
flode etende and drincynde and wifigende and gifta 
syllende 05 Pone deg fe noe on Pa earce eode” (Matth. 
24, 38) “For as in the days that were before the flood 


they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, until the day that Noe entered into the ark” 
(K. J.). Here we feel the O. E. wa@run, not as an in- 
transitiv of complete predication, but merely as an aux- 
iliary. It performs the verbal function, while the parti- 
cipls indicate the verbal meaning and by their participial 
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form suggest the idea of continuation. We hav before 
us the wel known modern English progressiv form, which 
has given the name to this construction altho it is com 
parativly yunger than the other uses described above. 
It is, however, not modern, but is found in Gothie an 
Old English. 

While the progressiv construction has become very com- 
mon in recent usage, it often cannot be used where it is 
found in the older periods: “‘ Jah was marjands in syna- 
gogim Galeilaias ” (Luke 4. 44) “ He wes bodigende on 
galilea gesammungum” (Corpus) “And he prechide in the 
synagogis of Galilee” (John Purvey) “ And he preached 
in the synagogues of Galilee” (K. J.). As we hay seen 
above, the simpl tenses in more modern usage hay become 
establisht in absolute statements. This idea now prevails 
over that of continuation, while in older periods the simp! 
tenses had not become so thoroly associated with absolute 
statements that this conception was distinctly felt here 
when the idea of continuation was also present. On the 
other hand, the moment that any continuing act is braut 
into relation with some other act and the act thus becomes 
more or less limited in its scope, the idea of continuation 
at once asserts itself also in modern usage by the employ- 
ment of the progressiv form: “ And he was teaching in 
one of the synagogs on the Sabbath. - And, behold, there 
was a woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen 
years and was bowed together and could in no wise lift 
up herself. And when Jesus saw her, he ecald her to him ” 
(Luke 13. 10-12). 4 

At this point, however, present usages differs widely, 
not in the fundamental principl, but in the individual 
application of it. To one a series of statements appear 
as narrativ, and simpl tenses result, while another sees 
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among the statements one which does not belong to the 
chain of facts but servs to describe some person or thing, 
or a state of things which is in some way connected with 
the main action. Thus Purvey uses the progressiv form 
in Luke 2. 33: “ And whanne his fadir and modir ledden 
the child Jhesu to do aftir the eustom of the lawe for 
hym, he took hym in hise armes, and he blesside God and 
seide, Lord, now thou leuyst thi servaunt aftir thi word 
in pees; for myn ijen han seyn thin helthe, which thou 
hast maad redi bifor the face of alle puplis; list to the 
schewyng of hethene men, and glorie of thi puple Israel. 
And his fadir and his modir weren wondrynge on these 
thingis, that weren said of hym.”” Purvey here imagines 
the parents as standing there wondering at the words. 
The authors of King James’s version regard this sentence 
as a simp] fact, the beginning of the narrativ that follows: 
“And Joseph and his mother marveld at those things 
which were spoken of him.” That the difference of time 
between these two versions is no determining factor in 
the choice of constructions here, is shown by the fact that 
the authors of the revised version of 1881 follow Purvey: 
“ And his father and mother were marveling at the things 
which were spoken concerning him.” 

If there is a difference of feeling here now, the irregu- 
larity was much greater in erly Middle English: “ And 
[Pe stern] said to Paim wit mans woice, | Pat Pai suld 
wend to Juen land. | Pai went and tua yeir war wakand, 
| Pe stern went forth-wit Pat Pam ledd” (Cursur, 11. 
11420-3, erly fourteenth century). Here we hav a chain 
of simp] tenses interrupted by the one progressiv form 
“war wakand ” journeyd. The pronounced narrativ type 
of the sentence calls for narrativ forms, i. e., simpl 
tenses, thruout. The poet, in accordance with the loose 
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usage of the older period, employs a descriptiv form, i. ¢., 
a progressiv form, because the meaning in the verb and 
the modifying adverb suggested protracted travel. [i 
may, however, be unfair to call this usage loose. Usage 
was stil crystallizing. The simpl tenses had not yet be- 
come permanently associated with narrativ, and the pro- 
gressiv forms had not yet been confined to their proper 
deseriptiv functions. Perhaps, as is mentiond below in 
another fase of the study, the part of the progressiv form 
that has the personal ending was stil as in oldest English 
felt as an independent verb, as a simpl tens, so that the 
poet has after all employd here in his narrativ only true 
old narrativ forms. Perhaps, we ar here upon the bound- 
ary line that separates the old and the new. Now the 
poet feels the old, now the new, and with changing feeling 
changes his forms. In individual cases the rime influ- 
ences his choice to the one side or the other, altho in 
general his language differs litt] from the prose of the 
period. 

If, on the other hand, we look at these forms from the 
modern point of view, it is quite evident that the writers of 
this period did not observ the stern modern rule that in 
strict, unmistakabl narrativ the simp] tenses must be used, 
as in the following sentence: “I waverd a long while be- 
fore I decided,” not “ I was wavering ” ; but the progressiv 
form should be employd in “I was wavering when his letter 
came,” because it aptly describes the situation. Altho 
the author of the Cursur sometimes deviates from present 
usage in his employment of the progressiv form, his work 
is alive with the signs of the new development: “ Qua-sum 
had Pat suet meting sene | Pof he thre dais had fastand 
bene, | o mete and drinc, wit min entant, | i hope he suld 
haue ne talent” (Il. 5254-58) “ Whoever had seen that 
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tuching meeting, tho he had been fasting for three days 
he would, I believe, hav had no appetite for meat or 
drink.” “ Als Pai war drauand watur best, | come hirdes 
(herdsmen) and awai Pam kest” (ll. 5687-8). 

In the first of these two sentences is a pluperfect tens 
of the progressiv form, the oldest exampl known to the 
writer. The presence of it here shows beyond a dout that 
the value of this construction was being felt at this time 
and attempts wer being made to extend its boundaries. 
Its appearance in this northern work is significant. The 
use of the present and past progressiv in the northern 
Cotton ms. and its replacement in the southern Trinity 
us. by some other construction in a number of cases 
seems to indicate that the progressiv form was much 
better known in the North. This confirms the impression 
that the very frequent use of the progressiv form in the 
Old Northumbrian glosses (Lindisfarne ms. about a. p. 
950) is not alone due to the Latin original. Its frequent 
use in these old glosses where the Latin original has simp! 
tenses, and its frequent and idiomatic use in the Cursur 
and other northern works leads us to think that Northern 
English here, as so often elswhere, has influenced the 
literary language. 

As we hav seen above, the progressiv form had a wider 
scope in older English because it could be used absolutely, 
while to-day it is replaced in absolute statement by the 
simpl form. There is one noteworthy exception to this 
rule. It is stil often used when qualified by such words 
as always, ever, constantly: “ And symle deges and nihtes 
he wes on byrgenum and on muntum, hrymende and hine 
sulfne mid4tanum ceorfende ” (Mark 5. 5, Corpus) “ And 
evermore, ny3t and dai, in birielis and in hillis, he was 
eriynge and betynge hymsilf with stoonus” (Purvey) 
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“ And always, night and day, he was in the mountains 
and in the tombs, crying and cutting himself with stones ” 
(ix. J.). The word-order here is interesting. In Pur- 
vey’s sentence auxiliary and particip] stand together and 
the rest of the word-order also shows that the progressiy 
form is felt as a grammatical unit, while in the King 
James version the original conception of the was as an 
intransitiv of complete predication is stil possibl. Tho 
somewhat different in form, there is only slight ditference 
in meaning, the almost indefinabl shade that naturally 
accrues to a different arrangement of words. The two 
forms ar often as here felt as one. The statement is 
absolute as it is not limited by any definit time or act. 
Why is it not replaced by a simpl tens here as wel as 
elswhere ? 

This is an interesting survival of older usage. It has 
been renderd possibl here by the use of the words always, 
constantly, ete., which make it perfectly clear that the 
reference is not to present time or any definit period. 
In present usage, when we hear a progressiv form we 
expect at once an accompanying statement of the time, or 
in absence of such statement understand that the act is 
now in progress. The single word always or constant/y 
warns us that this time we must not expect a definit, 
limited act, but an unlimited, absolute statement. In 
connection with this older usage we hav its modern differ- 
entiated meaning, so that when it is used in connection 
with a simp] tens the two forms hav quite different 
meanings: “ He is dlways working and I can assure you 
that he always wérks, when he works.” The progressiv 
form represents an act as continuing, the simp! form calls 
attention to the act itself, often, as in the first of the two 
simp! verbs, emfasizing the meaning containd in the ver)ha! 
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stem. Notice that in the progressiv construction the 
emfasis is usually upon the adverb, while the simp] tens 
here takes the accent. The participl like every other word 
in the sentence, can of course, for some special reason 
be strest, but it is not the normal condition: ‘“ He is 
always working, not playing.” Here the emfasis arises 
from the contrast. Here we do not emfasize a definit act, 
but a definit continuous act. 

This idea of continuation should not here be confounded 
with customary action: “ He is dlways working,” indi- 
cating continuous activity, altho at regular periods the 
activity is interrupted, but “‘ He dlways works, when he 
is able,” indicating customary action. Here the verb is 
unstrest. In the use of the simp] tens and the progressiv 
form side by side for many centuries they hav become 
finely differentiated. These finely shaded forms hav 
sprung from the constant struggl for greater accuracy of 
expression. Such inherited welth givs every new genera- 
tion at the very start a natural inclination to precision of 
statement and strengthens the impulse to further differ- 
entiation. 

The question has been raised as to what the essential 
meaning of the progressiv form is as we hav it to-day. 
Sweet in his New English Grammar, vol. u, p. 97, says of 
the tenses of the progressiv form: “ But the expression of 
duration is not their primary function in Modern any more 
than in Old English. Nor can they be used to express 
unlimited duration or repetition; this is exprest by the 
indefinit tenses as in the moon shines at night; he goes to 
Germany once a year. The characteristic of these tenses 
is that they use duration to define the time of a point- 
tens, as in when he came, I was writing a letter.” Truth 
and error ar here strangely mixt. The progressiv form 
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can stil express repetition, altho not as freely as in 
Old English: “ That year I was teaching in Chicago.” 
“T am now lecturing once a week.” “I am now 
writing a letter to mother every Sunday.” The only 
requirement here is that there be some limitation as to 
time. As can be seen by the passage from Luke 4. 44 
quoted in the eighth paragraf above from the Gothic and 
Old English testaments, this limitation was not in force 
in erlier periods. As can be seen from the modern sen- 
tences just given, it is not at all necessary that the pro- 
gressiv form be used to define the time of a point-tens. 
The essential meaning of the progressiv form is duration 
and it never means anything els. 

The modern use of the progressiv form to expres thie 
idea of duration, as indicated in the preceding paragrafs, 
has been somewhat limited, as it is now only employd 
when the idea of duration is the dominating thaut in 
the context, i. e., it is employd when its distinctiv force 
is appropriat and fits into the natural flow of speech. 
In “ And said, ‘ abram fis is Pi land | Par Pou and tine 
(thine) sal be weldand’” (Cursur, ll. 2385-6), we now 
feel sal be weldand as much weaker than our modern 
shal rile, for we feel the meaning of the verb is the 
dominant idea, not the idea of continuation. Compare 
“You ought to be wérking” with “ you ought to work.” 
The former indicates that the person in question should 
be engaged in a certain continuous act, the latter emfasizes 
the meaning contained in the verb and implies energetic 
exertion. The language in the Cursur cannot be charged 
up to the rime, for this work and the literature of the 
period is characterized by similar usage. English feeling 
had not yet discoverd that a parafrase is not as forceful 
an utterance as a simp] form, while it is admirably 
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adapted to quiet description. It is quite probabl however, 
that be weldand in this passage of the Cursur was not 
yet felt as a parafrase, but rather as two distinct words, 
so that be was in fact felt as a simp] form of the verb 
and the particip] weldand as the predicat. 

Similarly in “‘ And it was don in tho daies, he wente out 
in to an hil to preye; and he was al ny3t dwellynge in 
the preier of God” (Luke 6. 12, Purvey). In the King 
James version a simpl tens is “used here: “ and continued 
all night in prayer to God.” There is no natural emfasis 
containd in the progressiv form, for it is usually employd 
to describe, not to affirm, hence when we desire to emfasize 
even the idea of duration we hav to choose a word that 
denotes continuation and then put it in a simpl tens, the 
natural form of the verb for the conveyance of emfasis. 
When a discriminating and forceful writer like Purvey 
in plain prose employs such forms, we ar forced to the 
conclusion that either the auxiliary was stil as in oldest 
English felt as a simpl tens, or the simp] tens as we 
understand that term to-day had not yet acquired its pre- 
sent force as the distinctiv form for affirmation. This 
was undoutedly a critical period. Such forms wer 
gradually becoming mere parafrases and there was great 
danger that they might become substitutes for the simpl 
tenses without any differentiation of meaning. In Ger- 
man we actually find this unfortunate development and 
the later abandonment of the form as clumsy and useless. 
The English mind here, as so often elswhere, was quick 
to see the advantages accruing from a skilful use of the 
different forms in close harmony with their original mean- 
ing and developing force. Thus in modern English there 
is a much finer differentiation of expression than in the 
older periods. The English peop] has had things worth 
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saying and it has strugld incessantly to give them more 
forceful and perfect utterance. 

It may possibly be that the writer in representing the 
idea of repetition as often present in the progressiv form 
is speaking from the American point of view, for also Mr. 
Onions in his Advanced English Syntax, p. 113 (Ast ed.), 
says: “ But if one wishes to denote a habit, one generally 
says: ‘I liv at Oxford in winter,’ not ‘I am living at 
Oxford in winter.’” The writer is inclined to question 
the accuracy of Mr. Onions’s statement here, for on the 
preceding page he gives the following sentences as frequent 
exampls of this usage: “ I shal be dining alone next week,” 
“He had been taking no exercise for months past.” This 
usage is for the present and past tenses very old, and it 
would be a pity if it were disappearing in modern England. 
In America it is as firm as it has ever been in the modern 
period. 

The looseness of expression at this point in Mr. Onions’s 
grammar and other English works may indicate that they 
hav inaccuratly stated present usage in England upon this 
point. Mr. Onions immediatly before the last two ex- 
ampls quoted above says: “ When a continuous tens refers 
to a period of action it often implies habit.” The pro- 
gressiv form never indicates a habit. It can only indicate 
that a certain arrangement is continuing at a specified 
time: “I am dining alone this week,” but with a simp! 
tens, to express a habit: “I usually dine with friends.” 
“T liv in Chicago in winter and in Evanston in summer ”’ 
indicates a habit, but “I am living in Chicago in winter 
and at Evanston in summer” indicates an arrangement 
as stil continuing in force at the present time. “He 
works hard ” indicates a habit, but “ He is working hard ” 
may, according to the context, represent a vigorous act as 
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sti] continuing at the present time or as interrupted at 
regular periods, but it does not at all imply that it is the 
habit of the individual in question to work hard. 

When we say, “he is actually working, not merely 
preténding ” we emfasize the quality of an act now con- 
tinuing; but when we stress the simp] form, we either 
emfasize a definit act, as in “ He actually workt this morn- 
ing,” or we emfasize the quality of a customary act, as 
in “ He wérks when he works and plays when he plays.” 
If we desire to emfasize the act itself, pure and simp, 
we employ the gerund or an abstract noun: “ That is what 
I call working or work.” The gerund, in developing its 
older ending -and into -ing by natural fonetie growth, has 
accidentally receivd the same form as the present participl, 
but they hav never been confounded, for they are funda- 
mentally different in character. The latter represents an 
act as continuing, the former an act pure and simp!. 


There is often cupld with the emfasis upon the quality 
of the continuing act or the simp] act an accompanying 
emfasis upon the time element. When we say “he is 
now working, but he is usually playing,” we contrast two 
verbal activities of marktly different duration; but when 
we say “ He works most of the time and plays very littl,” 
we contrast two marktly different customary or character- 


istie activities. 

We emfasize the idea of actuality by the use of a strest 
auxiliary: actuality of a continuing act: “ Why isn’t he 
working?” “ He is working.” Customary act: “ Why 
doesn’t he work?” He ddes work.” Definit act: ‘“ Why 
didn’t he finish his work yesterday?” “ He did finish it.” 

The writer has often felt that such fine shading 
of the thaut aut to be taut in detail to our children at 
school, but he has always been consoled by the thaut 
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that he who livs in an English-speaking cuntry is always 
at school. His daily associations teach him to talk and 
to think. The teacher often proceeds in such a wooden 
way, operating with lifeless formal rules, that he dedens 
the feeling of his pupils insted of quickening it. Unless 
the quality of our grammatical instruction improves, it 
is better to leav things as they ar and allow the children 
to lern English in the larger school of life, where in 
natural daily conflicts language is ever in tuch with 
stirring thaut and feeling. 

A number of scholars hav recently been endevoring to 
discover a new use of the progressiv form which they cal! 
the “‘ subjectiv ” or “ emotional” use. Sweet says in his 
Grammar, vol. u, p. 98: “ But as soon as the element of 
volition or action becomes prominent, the definit tenses 
reassert their rights: compare it hurts with he is hurtiny 
him; he doesn’t see it with he is seeing the sights; I hear 
a noise with I am hearing lectures.” In the first examp! 
“it hurts” the simp] form is used because, as we hay 
seen above, the simp] form, not the parafrasis, is used to 
emfasize the meaning containd in the verbal stem. In 
“he is hurting him” we see something going on and we 
naturally use the progressiv form. In “ he doesn’t see it” 
the speaker reports a fact and of course uses the narrativ 
form. Likewise in “I hear a noise.” In “he is seeing 
the sights” the speaker represents an act as in progress. 
In “ I am hearing lectures,” the speaker tels us that he is 
pursuing certain studies. In both cases he naturally em- 
ploys the progressiv form. There is no new development 
of meaning in any of these expressions. Mr. Onions in 
his Syntax, p. 113, says: “The Continuous forms ar some- 
times used idiomatically without implying anything con- 
tinuous, e. g., ‘ What hav you been doing to that picture?’ 
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‘Someone has been tampering with this lock.’ These ar 
different from hav you done, has tampered; they giv an 
emotional coloring to the sentence, and express surprise, 
disgust, impatience, or the like.” These progressiv forms 
here simply represent someone as having been engaged in 
doing something. There is always the idea of the un- 
finisht, incomplete, in the progressiv form unless the con- 
trary is expressly stated elswhere in the sentence or im- 
plied in the context. Hence it is natural to use this form 
of some ineffectiv act that does not please us. There is 
certainly nothing new in this use, nor does it giv an 
emotional coloring. It is the wel-known use found els- 
where. The English mind is simply becoming familiar 
with the possibilities of the progressiv form, and its wide 
usefulness. The idea of disgust, impatience, etc., lies in 
the tone, not necessarily in the form, for we very often use 
it with a tone of approval when we see that someone 
has been working to some purpose: “‘ Someone has been 
getting busy.” Mr. Onions is most certainly wrong in 
claiming that the progressiv form in these expressions 
does not imply anything continuous. 

A number of scholars hav attempted certain limitations 
to the use of the progressiv form on the basis of its in- 
herent meaning. They say that point-action verbs, 7. e., 
those indicating an act of but a moment’s duration, cannot 
assume the progressiv form. In fact, however, this usage 
is common: “ Mr. Jones is rejecting all such proposals.” 
“Mr. Robertson is offering a substantial reward for any 
information that may be given in regard to the missing 
boat.” “ I am obtaining more new data every day.” Here 
the act is not represented as continuing in one unbroken 
activity, but as continuing by a repetition of its force 
from time to time, or in the midst of a short act the mind 
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in a flash detects it and seeks to prevent it: “O, I’m 
slipping!” “ But I am forgetting; you wil let me order 
some fresh coffee for you?” 

These scholars also claim that verbs that denote a state 
cannot assume a progressiv form, as the meaning pre- 
cludes a development. Actual usage is against the theory: 
“ T am feeling better this morning ” simply represents the 
state as continuing at the present time, but “ Now that 
I’ve had a good square meal I feel decidedly better” 
records a positiv result. Of course we can also say after a 
good night’s rest, a harty breakfast, and further improve- 
ment: “ I am feeling decidedly better,” but this utterance 
does not record a result, it indicates a continuation of the 
improving state. The speaker has alredy felt his improve- 
ment before he made it known, and when he speaks he is 
conscious of the continuing amelioration. Sweet, in his 
Grammar, vol. 11, p. 98, is so confident that the pro- 
gressiv forms of feel, like, think, ete., cannot be used that 
the writer is somewhat puzld. In America this usage 
is very firm. In American English there is no inclination 
to use the two forms indiscriminatly. The present devel- 
opment is in strict historical relations with the English 
of England and has absolutely nothing to do with the 
speech of people of Irish descent, who liv in such great 
numbers among us and speak a language which at this 
point is -strongly influenced by Gaelic. In this Irish 
brogue as in Gaelic the progressiv forms ar often used 
as the simp] tenses in English. Americans feel this usage 
as distinctivly Irish and foren to the spirit of English. 
The writer suspects that further investigation wil prove 
that English usage here does not differ from American 
speech. In the investigations of this subject by indus- 
trious German scholars there ar a number of exampls that 
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violate Skeat’s rule. These exampls hay all been takea 
from English works. There seems to be a clear need of 
the progressiv form at this point and it is to be hoped that 
the English mind which in the past has been so apt to 
see the advantages of this form for its new needs wil 
employ it here and thus improve English expression. 

The use of the progressiv form of to come and to go is 
a littl peculiar, but it is in close relations to the general 
development elswhere. In answer to an urgent call one 
often replies: “ I’m coming,” altho in fact not quite redy 
and not yet able to start. The speaker is inwardly redy 
and is getting redy, so that the word, besides its usual 
literal meaning, has also gradually acquired the force of 
to be getting ready to come, to be making preparations 
to come, and hence any adverbial qualification may be 
added: “ He is coming next week, next month.” Like- 
wise: “I am going to Germany next year.” Similarly: 
“Hav you done it? No, but I am going to, i. e., am 
intending to.” 

A number of scholars claim to see inchoativ force in a 
number of progressiv forms in Old English: “ Pa sona on 
anginne Pes gefeohtes wes se munt Garganus bifigende 
mid ormetre ecwacunge” “then immediately at the be- 
ginning of the batt] Mount Garganus began to tremb] with 
excessiv quaking ” (Sweet’s Grammar, vol. 11, pp. 96-7), 
/Elfrie’s translation of ‘“‘ Garganus immenso tremore con- 
cutitur.” The writer would translate: “ Then soon after 
this at the beginning of the batt] Mount Garganus 
trembled or (in order to approach the original) stood 
trembling with excessiv quaking.” Mr. Akerlund in his 
interesting History of Definit Tenses imagins he sees an 
especially clear case of this usage in A®lfric’s “ Lives ” 
xxv, 490: “ Hweet 8a feerilce comon fif englas of heofonum, 
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ridende on horsum mid gyldenum geredum und twegen 
Pera engla on twa healfe iudan feohtende weron and hine 
eac beweredon ” “ Lo! then in a wonderful way five angels 
from heven came riding on horses with golden apparel, and 
two of the angels fought on each side of Judas, or (to 
approach the original) stood on each side of Judas, fight- 
ing and defended him.” Mr. Akerlund would translate 
“feohtende weron” by “began to fight,” or “ started 
fighting.” The writer cannot see in any of these exampls 
the slightest inchoativ force. At this erly date the pro- 
gressiv form was stil felt as consisting of a simpl tens 
followd by a participl used as a predicat appositiv. The 
simp] form wes had at this erly time the force of stood, 
but both forms ar to-day usually renderd best by a simp! 
tens. Sometimes we can rescue a part of this old con- 
struction by translating by continued to plus infinitiy, 
as in the passage from Beowulf, ll. 159-160, quoted in 
the second paragraf below. 

In the two exampls given above and all similar ones, 
this so-cald inchoativ was in fact an old narrativ form 
which was used in general like our simp] tens, but with a 
peculiar additional force which we usually cannot now 
imitate, for it had this advantage over a simpl tens, that 
it had an accompanying predicativ participl which indi- 
cated energetic continuous action. The idea of energetic 
action lay in the position of the participl, which was 
usually put in an emfatie place. The usual narrativ of 
Old English was not infrequently here and there renderd 
more lively, as in these exampls, by the use of the pro- 
gressiv form, a device which on account of subsequent 
developments the later period gradually but very reluc- 
tantly was forced to abandon. Even in the course of 
Old English, this construction began to lose its force and 
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disappear, as the was together with the participl began to 
be felt as a unit, a compound tens, and thus gradually 
became unnatural in narrativ, where the new development 
required a simpl tens form. 

In respons to an increasing demand, the English pro- 
gressiv form has stedily grown from small beginnings. 
There are only three exampls in Beowulf: “ Gyf Ponne 
Frysna hwyle freenan sprece | Pxes morSor-hetes mynd- 
giend were, Ponne hit sweordes ecg syd5an scolde 
(1104-6) “If any one of the Frisians in wanton speech 
should refer to (literally be remembering or mindful of ) 
this feud, then the sword should do its work.” This is 
the oldest use of the progressiv form described at the 
beginning of this paper. It is not the progressiv form as 
we know it to-day. The particip] myndgiend has almost 
pure adjectiv force. Modern usage grew up out of the type 
represented by the following two exampls: “ ac se wglieca 
ehtende wes, | deore dead-scua dygude ond geogode ” 
(159-60) “but the devilish demon continued to pursue 
(literally was around pursuing) the experienced warriors 
and the yunger men.” “‘Swa se secg hwata secggende 
wes | ladra spella” (3028-a) “ So the brave fellow stood 
there telling them of the sad news.” Here we find the 
oldest form of our progressiv construction. In both cases 
wes is an independent verb preceded by a predicat parti- 
cip] which stands in the emfatic position. Gradually the 
verb lost its independence and came to be felt as forming 
with the particip] a parafrasis, as explaind above. The 
fundamental idea of the modern construction, continua- 
tion, is alredy in these erly exampls found in full force. 
These two old forms, however, cannot to-day be renderd 
by the progressiv construction, because modern narrativ 
absolutely demands a simp] tens. At this erly period the 
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verb was felt as a simp] tens. Later the progresiv form 
was differentiated from the simp] form. The latter was 
restricted to narrativ and the former to description. 

The growing appreciation of the progressiv form cal 
forth new tenses. In Old English only the present ani 
past tenses wer employed. In the fourteenth century the 
compound tenses gradually came into use. In the same 
period the desire for the passiv forms of the progressiy 
construction found only imperfect expression. At first th: 
verb to be was used in connection with a prepositiona| 
form of the gerund: “ the churche was in byldynge, later 
a-building.” In the sixteenth century the gerund was 
sometimes replaced by the present participl: “ The church 
was building.” 

The writer energetically rejects the prevailing theory 
that this form is a corruption of the older gerundial 
construction, for the a- elswhere remains firmly intact as 
in abed, afoot, ete. Long before this time the present 
particip] was used with passiv force. We find a few ex- 
ampls in the Lindisfarne Glosses of 950 a. p.: “ Mid dy 
Sonne geneolecte to durum ceastre and heono dead wes 
ferende” (Luke 7, 12) “ cum autem apropinquaret portac 
ciuitatis et eace defunctus efferebatur” “ Now when he 
came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, there was a 
dead man carried out” (K. J.).. The Northumbrian 
scribe was much braver than the authors of the King 
James version, for undaunted by the lack of a correspond- 
ing passiv progressiv form in English he coind one, which 
later in the sixteenth century began to be used in the lite- 
rary language. The authors of the King James edition 
doutless did not hav the courage to translate the corres- 
ponding Greek progressiv passiv by this plebeian progres- 
siv, which they doutless herd in colloquial speech. To be 
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sure, “there was a ded man carrying out”—an activ 
form with passiv meaning—would not hav been a very 
expressiv form, but it would hav had the advantage of at 
least indicating the thaut insted of hiding it. We may 
wel understand the embarrassment of the lerned trans- 
lators if the new passiv progressiv was then as bitterly 
opposed as our present one has been almost up to the 
present hour. Even the revisors of 1881 wer not plucky 
enough to translate by “ was being carried out,” but stuck 
to the imperfect old rendering of their predecessors. 
The brave Northumbrian uses this new progressiv pas- 
siv in four other places: Matth. 13. 19, 20, 22, 23: 
“ Eghuele sede heres word rices and ne on-cneawu cuom 
de Siow] and genom Pet gesawen wees in hearta is Ses wees 
sede neh strete sawende wes” (and similarly three more 
times later) ‘‘ When anyone hears the word of the king- 
dom and does not understand it, the devil came and took 
away what was sown in his heart, this it was that was 
sown by the way-side.” Here again he has spoken vividly, 
but this time in a form that is no longer felt. Only the 
historian of English usage can stil appreciate the force 
and precision of his language. Where the scribe speaks 
of the devil taking away what was sown in the hart he 
very appropriatly uses the regular perfectiv form gesawen 
wes, as it is represented as alredy lodged in the hart, 
but where he speaks of that which was sown along the 
road he thinks of the continued activity of the sower 
casting out his seed and uses the new progressiv passiv 
form sawende wes. Here it is not the question of a 


condition or position, but of an act. The scribe was not 
speaking of seed resting in a wrong place; but of seed that 
was put, or as he intended it, was being put in the wrong 
place. We cannot feel this force to-day because, as ex- 
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plaind above, modern narrativ absolutely demands a simp] 
tens. 

This passiv progressiv form here is employd exactly 
like the corresponding activ progressiv forms which ar 
everywhere used in Old English. A mere glance at the 
array of past tenses in this and the following sentences, 
and their characteristic setting, shows that this is the 
common old narrativ form of this period. There is an 
exampl of exactly the same type found in Bede 52. 29. 
ms. Ca.: “Swa pone her fram pere arleasan Seode, 
hweedere rihte Godes dome, neh ceastra gehwylee and land 
wes forhergiende ” “So then here almost every city and 
district was wasted by this impious people, however in 
accordance with God’s righteous judgment.” These ex- 
ampls seem to foreshadow the usage that later in the 
sixteenth century began to appear in the literary language 
and stil later became establisht fer a time. The lack of 
exampls of this usage in the period between 950 and thi 
sixteenth century does not disprove their existence, but 
only indicates the hostil attitude of the men of letters 
toward this construction, as can be clearly seen in the 
Bible of 1611, 1 Peter 3. 20: “while the ark was in 
preparing,’ where in accordance with their procedure 
elswhere the translators disregard the rendering was pr 
paring of the N. T. of 1557 (Geneva). 

Altho the present particip] here was a distinct advance, 
it was only an imperfect expression and could not per- 
manently satisfy the natural desire for complete accuracy. 
The creation of a passiv form for the attributiv present 
particip] in the sixteenth century as in “the noyse of a 
leafe being mooved” (Of Ghostes, 14, a. p. 1596) led 
almost immediatly to the creation of a passiv form for the 
gerund, as in “ the blessing of being associated with a good 
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man,” and later to our present progressiv passiv, as in 
“he is being misrepresented.” In this latter construction 
the development has been very slow. There are traces of it 
in the eighteenth century. At that time it found littl 
favor, as the form “ the house is building,” which was once 
avoided as plebeian, was now regarded as very elegant. 
This change of feeling shows of what littl intrinsic value 
the prevailing “ feeling ” about forms generally is. These 
subjectiv values of an age in time yield to the mature 
insight into the power of the different forms to render 
thaut accuratly. 

Even in our own time American writers hay opposed 
our present progressiv passiv form with considerab] bit- 
terness. Richard Grant White in Words and their Abuses 
(1870) says “that such forms of speech affront the eye, 
torment the ear, and assault the common sense of the 
speaker of plain and idiomatic English.” In all battls 
for progress there ar unfortunatly some good men on the 
wrong side. Many good men in every age hav been blind 
to the spirit of the age in which they livd, but fortunatly 
the English people as a whole has ever been peculiarly 
sensitiv to progress. There ar stil a few peop] who op- 
pose the new passiv forms, but as they ar needed and 
hav become absolutely indispensabl, their future is assured. 
The writer cannot agree with those who use them, but at 
the same time claim that they ar ugly and should be 
avoided in choice language. We cannot without loss of 
force put: “In this campain he is being maliciously mis- 
represented” into the activ: “In this campain they ar 
maliciously misrepresenting him.” We blunt our finer 
feeling by speaking rufly and inaccuratly. The form 
should correspond closely to our finest feeling and we 
should never stop short of the full approval of the inner 


5 
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prompter. A form that thus harmonizes with our le, 
feeling has a real beauty of its own. 

The English speaking public has an especial reason {oy 
welcoming these new passiv forms, for English is pecu- 
liarly poor in passiv constructions. The passiv is one o! 
the very few things in the English language that 
shabby. Our passiv system is beggarly poor in compariso 
with the German perfectiv passiv (‘ Das Haus ist aijv- 
strichen”’) and its actional form (“ Das Haus wird of 
angestrichen”’). Compare “ The door was shut at 
but I don’t know when it was shut” with “ Die Tiir wo 
um sechs geschlossen, aber ich weisz nicht, wann sic 
schlossen wurde.” The weakness of literary English a: 
this point is apparent. It is here not capabl of expressing 
thaut accuratly. 


l 


As bad as our ease looks, there is much hope for the 
future of the English passiv, for in our colloquial speec!: 
we have a much completer system than is found even in 


German: Actional Passiv: the house often gets pain(cd 
the house at last got painted, etc.; Progressiv Passiv: t) 
house is getting painted, was getting painted, etc. \s 
literary English also has a progressiv passiv, we hay two 
progressiv forms: the house is getting or is being painted. 
These forms may in time become differentiated under tli 
influence of the different meaning of their auxiliarics. 
The form with being might call attention to a slow or 
a gradual development, while getting might indicate a 
shorter and quicker movement: “ the stone is slowly bein 
worn away,” “the shore line in Chicago its gradually 
being pusht out further into the lake for the sake of 
acquiring land for public parks,” but “he is getting 
flogd.” The form with being might emfasize the idea 
of considerable duration, while getting might stress the 
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conception of the beginning of the development: “ his 
strength is being exhausted by this strain,” but “his her- 
culean strength 1s getting somewhat exhausted by this 
strain.” In German one form must serv for both shades 
of the progressiv function and at the same time perform 
the actional function: iments “Das Haus wird 
jetzt angestrichen”’ and (actional) “das Haus wird oft 
angestrichen.” If in English the present colloquial forms 
become establisht in the literary language, the present pas- 
siv with to be wil be relievd of its actional function and we 
shal have a distinctiv perfectiv passiv: the house is painted, 
ete. There is a bright future here before us if we listen 
to the creativ spirit that has in our past history constantly 
saut for more perfect forms for a completer expression 
of our inner life. 
Grorce O. CurME. 








VIIL—THE VISION DELECTABLE OF ALFONSO 
DE LA TORRE AND MAIMONIDES’S GUIDE 
OF THE PERPLEXED 


The Vision Delectable was composed by Alfonso de la 
Torre, probably between the years 1430 and 1440, at the 
request of don Juan de Beamonte, for the instruction of 
the young Prince Carlos of Viana. This work, which 
gained its author the epithet of el gran fildsofo among his 
contemporaries, was published about the year 1480 and 
subsequently appeared in several Castilian editions.’ It 
was translated into Catalan in 1484, and into Italian by 
Domenico Delphini in 1556, without mention of the origi- 
nal author. This Italian version was re-translated into 
Spanish by a Spanish Jew, Francisco de Caceres, ani 
published at Frankfort in 1623.? 


The book treats in allegorical form the Seven Liberal 
Arts of the medieval curriculum, and also the chief prob- 
lems of scholastic philosophy, theology, ethics, and politics. 
While meditating upon his work, the author falls into a 
deep sleep, and sees in a vision the threatened destruction 


1The earliest edition known was probably printed at Zamora 
about the year 1480. See Ticknor, Historia de la literatura espa- 
viola, Vol. 1, p. 447. I have noted the following subsequent editions: 
Tolosa, 1489; Zaragoza, 1496; Sevilla, 1526 and 1538; Ferrara, 1554. 
It was republished by don Adolfo de Castro in Volume xxxvi of the 
Biblioteca de autores espafioles. My references are to this last 
edition, which is very incorrect. This work furnished considerable 
material to Luis Mejfa in the composition of his apologue, De la 
ociosidad y el trabajo, published in 1546. Ticknor, ibid., Vol. 1, 
p. 94. 

The translation of Cficeres was republished at Amsterdam in 
1663. It was included in the Index of 1750. Amador de los Rios, 
Historia critica de la literatura espanola, Vol. vu, p. 57. 
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of the world. Suddenly the maiden, Gramatica, appears 
and also the child Entendimiento, whom she receives and 
instructs in the mysteries of her art. The first six chap- 
ters of the First Part describe Entendimiento’s ascent of 
the mountain and his visits to the dwellings of Logic, 
Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, and Astrology, 
thus completing his instruction in the Seven Liberal -Arts. 
I have shown in another article ' that Alfonso de la Torre 
was indebted to the Anticlaudianus of Alanus de Insulis 
for most of his allegorical material, and that the chapters 
on grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, and music 
are derived from Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae. The 
chapter on logic is borrowed from Al-Ghazzili’s treatise 
on that subject included in his Makdasid al-Falasifa, which 
was translated into Latin about the middle of the twelfth 
century by Dominicus Gundisalvi. I wish to show here 
that chapters eight to nineteen of the First Part, which 
discuss the most important questions of schoiastice philoso- 
phy and theology, are derived from the Moreh Nebuchim 
or Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides, the greatest of 
all Jewish philosophers.? 


1The Seven Liberal Arts in the Visién Delectable of Alfonso de 
la Torre, Romanic Review, Vol. Iv. 

? Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo in his Origines de la Novela, Vol. 1, p. 
exxiv, says of the Visién Delectable: “Como texto de lengua cienti- 
fica, no tiene rival dentro del siglo XV; la grandeza sintética de la 
concepcién infunde respeto; algunos trozos son de altisima elocu- 
encia, y la novedad y atrevimiento de algunas de sus ideas merecen 
consideracién atenta, que en lugar mds oportuno pensamos dedi- 
carlas.” He adds in a note: “ Por ejemplo, su teoria del profetismo, 
muy semejante 4 la de Maiménides; sus ideas sobre el entendimiento 
agente, mds afines d las de Avempace y Algazel que & las de los 
escoldsticos,” etc. Had Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo, who was so well 
equipped for the task, been permitted to investigate more closely the 
indebtedness of Alfonso de la Torre to Maimonides, he would have 
found that the Guide of the Perplexed furnished far more material 
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Moses ben Maimon, or Maimonides, as he is more gene- 
rally called, was born March 30, 1135 at Cordova, the cen- 
ter of intellectual activity of Arabs and Jews in the Middle 
Ages.' His father, Maimon ben Joseph, was descended 
from a family of scholars, and was himself a learned Tal- 
mudist, mathematician, and astronomer. Early in life, the 
young Moses devoted himself to the study of the Bible, the 
Talmud, natural sciences, and mathematics, but the times 
were not conducive to the peaceful development of science 
and philosophy. In 1148, when he was thirteen years old, 
Cordova was captured by the fanatical Almohades, and 
both Jews and Christians were given the choice of em- 
bracing Islam, exile, or death. It is believed that his 
family preferred exile, and after many trials and hard- 
ships, settled at Fez (1160) and later (1165) at Fostat 
near Cairo, where Maimonides completed his famous com- 
mentary on the Mishnah (1168). Although busily occu- 


pied with the practice of medicine at the court of Saladin, 
he found time to continue his theological studies, and there 
completed in 1190 his Dalalat al-hairin or Guide of the 
Perplexed, more commonly known by its Hebrew title, 


to the Visién Delectable than appeared on a superficial examination. 
The credit for the first suggestion of this indebtedness, however, 
belongs entirely to him. 

* The chief works which I have used in the study of the life and 
works of Maimonides are: Louis-Germain Lévy, Maimonide, Paris, 
1911; J. Miinz, Moses ben Maimon (Maimonides), sein Leben und 
seine Werke, Frankfort, 1912; the articles published under the direc- 
tion of Bacher, Brann, and Simonsen with the title Moses ben 
Maimon, sein Leben, seine Werke und sein Einfluss, by the Gesell- 
schaft zur Firderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums, Vol. 1, Leip- 
zig, 1908; Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, Vol. v, Leipzig, 1875; Joel, 
Die Religionsphilosophie des Moses ben Maimon, Breslau, 1859, and 
Bonilla y San Martin, Historia de la filosofia espanola, Vol. 0, 
Madrid, 1911, Chap. 12-18. I am indebted to my colleague, Dr. 
Isaac Husik, for several excellent suggestions. 
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Moreh Nebuchim. Like most of his works, it was written 
in Arabie with Hebrew characters in order to make it 
more accessible to Jews who had forgotten their own lan- 
wuage. When he died in 1204, his reputation as the 
ereatest Jewish scholar and theologian of his time was 
firmly established. 

[ need not dwell here upon the many-sided intellectual 
activity of Maimonides. He made important contribu- 
tions to the astronomical and medical knowledge of his 
time. In his Commentary to the Mishnah, he was the 
first to formulate the creed of Judaism. His codification 
of the Rabbinical law, entitled Mishneh-Thorah, shows 
his powers as a dogmatic theologian. It was, however, as 
the author of the Guide of the Perplexed that he earned 
the title of the Jewish Aristotle, and this work still 
remains one of the most important contributions to Jewish 


theology. 
He was well acquainted with Aristotelian philosophy 


through the medium of the Arabic commentators, as well 
as with ancient Jewish literature. He had amassed a rich 
store of philosophical knowledge which he determined to 
employ in the service of Judaism. He believed that 
Jewish theological doctrines agreed with the results ob- 
tained by philosophy, and attempted in this work to 
reconcile the Old Testament and the teachings of Aristotle. 
The Guide at once attracted great attention, and was 
translated during his lifetime and with his co-operation, 
into Hebrew by Rabbi Samuel ibn Tibbon. This trans- 
lation was completed in 1204 and is a faithful reprodue- 
tion of the ideas of the master. A few years later it was 
again translated into Hebrew by the poet Judah Charizi. 
The poetical gifts of this translator were wholly unsuited 
to the more serious task of interpreting theology, and his 
version met with little favor. 
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It is not within my province to discuss the fate of the 
Guide in Mohammedan circles, nor the bitter quarre| 
which it provoked among Jewish theologians, dividing 
them into two hostile camps,’ nor the great influence whic): 
it exerted upon the subsequent development of Jewish 
theology. It had a definite influence upon Christian scho- 
lasticism, and it may be truly said that no work of a 
Jewish thinker was so diligently read by Christian scholars 
during the Middle Ages as the Guide of the Perplexed. 
A Latin translation of the Guide was composed as early 
as the first half of the thirteenth century, probably at the 
request of the Emperor Frederick II, who is known to 
have been well acquainted with the work. The investiya- 
tions ef Joel and Guttmann have shown that the iwo 
celebrated Masters of the Roman Church, Albertus Mag- 
nus and Thomas Aquinas, owe a great deal to Maimonides, 
and in many respects it may be said that the Guide of 
the Perplexed is a precursor of the Summa Theologiae.* 
The influence of the Guide is evident in the Speculwin 
Majus of Vincent de Beauvais and in the works of Duns 
Scotus. The Latin version of Augustin Giustiniani, a 


*See N. Briill, Die Polemik fiir und gegen Maimuni im YXIII/ten 
Jahrhunderte, pub. in Jahrbiicher fiir jiid. Geschichte und Literatur, 
Frankfort, 1879. 

*See Joel, Das Verhiltniss Albert des Grossen zu Moses Maimoni- 
des, Breslau, 1863; Guttmann, Das Verhiltniss des Thomas von 
Aquino zum Judenthum, Gottingen, 1891; Die Scholastik des 13. 
Jahrhunderts in ihren Beziehungen zum Judenthum und zur jiid. 
Literatur, Breslau, 1902, and Der Einfluss der maimonidischen Phi- 
losophie auf das christl. Abendland, pub. in Moses ben Maimon, sein 
Leben, seine Werke und sein Einfluss, ed. by Bacher, Brann and 
Simonsen, Vol. 1, Leipzig, 1908; David Kaufmann, Der “ Fiihrer” 
Maimuni’s in der Weltlitteratur, Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie, Vol. xt, 1898; Isaac Husik, An Anonymous Medieval Christian 
Critic of Maimonides, Jewish Quarterly Review, New Series, Vol. 
mr, 1911. 
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copy of the earlier Latin translation, was published at 
Paris in 1520, and another Latin translation by John 
Buxtorf appeared in 1679. Among the many philosophers 
whom this work has influenced may be mentioned Solomon 
Maimon, Spinoza, Jean Bodin, Leibniz, Moses Mendels- 
sohn and Hegel. The original Arabic text was first pub- 
lished by Solomon Munk in the middle of the last century, 
accompanied by a French translation.’ 

It is natural and eminently fitting that the earliest 
known translation of the Guide in the vernacular should 
be in Castilian. This version, which is still preserved in 
manuscript at the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, was 
composed by Pedro de Toledo at the request of Gémez 
Sudrez de Figueroa.? The first two parts were completed 
in 1419 and the third in 1432. It is based on the Hebrew 
version of Charizi. It was translated into Italian in 1580 
by Amadeo b. Moise de Recanati, and again by Jacob 
Maironi, 1870-1876. It was translated into German by 
Scheyer (Part III), Fiirstenthal (Part I) and Stern 
(Part IT) 1838-64, into French by Munk (1850-66), into 
Hungarian by Klein (1878-1890), and into English by 
Friedlander (1884-85 ).* 

3y an analysis of the subjects discussed in the Visidn 


1 Le Guide des égarés. Traité de Théologie et de Philosophie par 
Moise ben Maimon dit Maimonide, publié pour la premiére fois dans 
Voriginal arabe et accompagné d'une traduction francaise et de 
notes critiques, littéraires et explicatives, Paris, 1850-66. 

? See Mario Schiff, Una traduccién espaiola del “ More Nebuchim 
de Maimonides” ; notas acerca del manuscrito KK-9 de la Biblioteca 
Nacional, pub. in Revista critica de historia y literatura espa- 
iiolas, portuguesas é hispano-americanas, Vol. 1. 1897, pp. 160-176 
and David Kaufmann, ibid., Vol. xI, pp. 361-65. 

* All of my references are to Friedlinder’s first edition, The Guide 
of the Perplexed of Maimonides, 3 vols., London, 1884-85. I have 
also used freely his Analysis of the Guide in Vol. I. 
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Delectable, I wish to show the indebtedness of Alfonso de 
la Torre to the famous work of Maimonides. When En- 
tendimiento reaches the dwelling of Astrologia (Part I, 
Chapter vir), he is denied admittance until he strips him- 
self completely of the sordid vestments of false doctrines. 
On being asked the reason of his coming, Entendimiento 
replies that he desires to learn the truth concerning th: 
universe, the certainty of the existence of God and of the 
end and purpose of man. MRazén praises the excellence 
of true knowledge, and Entendimiento expresses surprise 
that kings, noblemen, and knights do not attain this. 
taz6n then declares the five reasons why men do not 
learn the truth and certainty of things: (1) Ignorance 
of the purpose and end of creation; (2) Pleasures 
of the body dull the spiritual and intellectual senses; 
(3) Ineapacity for learning; (4) Difficulty of acquiring 
knowledge; (5) Men cling to things learned in childhood. 


The children of Moors hate Christianity, and peasants 
detest cities and the refinements of civilized life. En- 


tendimiento is warned that he may not enter until he has 
banished all such preconceived notions, and he promises 
to do so, declaring: No me moverad mds la verdad dicha 
por la boca del cristiano que del judio 6 moro 6 gentil, si 
verdades sean todas, ni negaré menos la falsia dicha por la 
boca de uno que por la boca de otro, showing a tolerance 


*In the Guide, I, Chap. xxx, 108-9, Maimonides quotes Alexander 
of Aphrodisias to the effect that there are three causes which pre- 
vent men from acquiring knowledge: (1) arrogance and vain glory; 
(2) the subtlety and difficulty of any subject; (3) ignorance and 
want of capacity to comprehend. Maimonides adds as a fourth 
cause, habit and training. Villagers do not care for the refine- 
ments of civilized life, and in the same way a man clings to the 
opinions formed in his youth. The second cause of Alfonso de la 
Torre is taken from the Guide, I, p. 123 and constitutes one of the 
reasons why metaphysics can not be made popular. 
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which was not without danger in the fifteenth century.’ 
Verdad then orders that permission be granted him to 
enter. 

Chapter nine is devoted to a description of the alle- 
gorical figures Verdad and Razén, and of the garden, 
filled with marvels of all kinds, into which Entendimiento 
is introduced. Asked why he has come hither, he replies 
that he wishes to learn the ultimate purpose of the creation 
of man. He is then conducted to the dwelling of Sabiduria, 
all formed of precious stones. She proposes to prove to 
him the existence of God: that He is ruler of the world, 
thereby refuting the doctrines of fate, chance, and fortune ; 
that God is the beginning and end of all things, and that 
man was created for eternal happiness, which cannot be 
attained until after death. Verdad then states in dia- 
logue form twenty-six propositions to prove the existence, 
unity, and incorporeality of God, the truth of each one of 
which is accepted by Entendimiento.? 

In the eleventh Chapter, Sabiduria gives philosophical 
proofs of the existence of God, based on the preceding 
propositions, all of which are found in the same form in 
the Guide, Part II, Chapter 1.*  Entendimiento is fully 
convinced of the existence of God, but asks for evidence 
of the unity of God. Sabiduria adduces the following 
arguments: (1) If there were two or more Gods, either 
they would be equal in power, or the contrary would be 


*Maimonides shows the same love of truth, regardless of the 
source, in his Mishneh-Torah. See Lévy, op. cit., p. 9. 

* These correspond closely to the twenty-six propositions, by the 
aid of which the philosophers prove the existence, unity, and incor- 
poreality of the Primal Cause, quoted by Maimonides in the intro- 
duction to the Second Part of his work. The last proposition, 
Que el cielo no es engendrable ni corruptible, is only admitted as an 
hypothesis by Maimonides to demonstrate his own theory. 

*Pp. 11-17. 
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the case. In the first instance, one of the Gods would be 
superfluous ; in the second, one would be imperfect, which 
would be an abomination ;* (2) God is infinite in power, 
knowledge, and kindness; infinite means incapable of 
measurement. If there were two infinite Gods, they 
would be equal; one would be a measure of the other: 
then neither would be infinite. 

Entendimiento is thus convinced of the unity of God, 
but asks whether He may not be one of the heavenly bodies. 
Sabiduria replies that this has been disproved by tly 
twenty-second proposition,” namely, that every substance 
requires an agent for its existence, and continues: Por 
estas pruebas se prueba que de necesario hay Dios, ¥ es 
uno; et no es alguno de los cuerpos visibles ni sensibles; 


antes es uno, incorporeo, invisible, inmortal, omnipoteni 
et bienaventurado. She tells of the Gentiles who wor- 
shipped the elements and of those who worshipped 


the sun, moon, and stars: De aquestos fueron los sabivs 
en el tiempo de Abrahan, y éstos decian que los bienes 
deste mundo descendian a los mortales por el sacrificio 
que facian a los cielos et a las estrellas, ete., and tells 
of their absurd beliefs and practices. This is merely 
an unintelligent summary of Chapter xxrx of the 
Third Part of the Guide, which Maimonides devotes to 
the Sabean religion of star-worship. Sabiduria then gives 


1 This argument is found in the Guide, I, Chap. Lxxxv, p. 360, 
as one of the propositions of the Mutakallimiin or Arabic theolo- 
gians, to prove the unity of God. Maimonides, however, objects that 
it would not be an imperfection in either deity to act exclusively 
within his respective province. He treats the belief in the unity 
of God in the Guide, I, Chaps. L and LI. 

? In reality it is the twenty-fifth proposition. Cf. Guide, 11, p. 8: 
“Each compound substance consists of matter and form, and requires 
an agent for its existence.” 
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a brief account of classical mythology, the greater part of 
which is borrowed from Isidore of Seville’s Ltymologiae, 
Lib. vu, Chapter x1, De Duis Gentium. Fortunately, 
she adds, God had freed mankind from these errors. 

The twelfth Chapter deals with the power of God. Sa- 
biduria declares that God’s power is limitless and in no 
way imperfect, but Entendimiento objects that many of 
the things desired by God do not come to pass, and there- 
fore his power cannot be limitless. Sabiduria replies: 
El poder de Dios es en dos maneras, asi como su voluntad 
es en otras dos maneras; ca hay una voluntad de Dios, la 
cual es comparada et causada, et hay otra absoluta. La 
absoluta siempre se cumple, la causada ciimplese segun el 
complimiento de sus causas. It is a mistake to say that 
God is not omnipotent because he cannot create another 
God like unto himself, or because he has no power in 
matters which imply an evident contradiction. Another 
mistaken belief is that God, without legitimate cause, could 
violate the laws of Nature; for if God wishes to create 
one thing from another, he must first deprive it of its 
original essence and form, and endow it with a new essence 
and form. God can do all things which are possible and 
which do not abrogate his power. This theory that im- 
possible things are not ascribed to the Creator is developed 
by Maimonides in the Guide, III, Chapter xv. 

The paragraph which follows on the omniscience of God 
is based upon Maimonides’s discussion of the same in the 
Guide, III, Chapter xvi. God is omniscient, but not in 
the way in which men understand this. Sabiduria then 
explains what is meant by the kindness of God, refuting 
the opinion of ignorant men that the evils in the world 
far outnumber the blessings, by the argument that man, 
who is only an infinitesimal part of the universe, believes 
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that the whole universe exists only for himself. The 
author here develops, with additional illustrations, the 
theory advanced by Maimonides, Guide, III, Chapter xu, 

In the thirteenth Chapter, Sabiduria explains the four 
false doctrines concerning the Providence of God, ani 
proves wherein lies their falsity. 

1. Some have said that all things in heaven and on 
earth are subject to chance and fortune, and in their folly 
they even denied the existence of the Ruler of the world, 
This blasphemy was refuted by Aristotle. 

2. Nothing occurs without cause, and all things are 
in the same manner caused by God. When a leaf falls, or 
a spider is trampled upon, or when a fly is killed, it is 
as much the result of God’s will as the destruction of a 
kingdom, the conflagration of a city, or the death of a 
multitude of people. This doctrine would imply that 
precepts are useless and that freedom of action is denied. 

3. The Providence of God resides in the separate in- 


telligences, that is, in the angels, stars, or heavens. Sine 
Divine Providence does not extend beyond the sphere of 
the moon, the sublunary world is left to chance. 

4. All things in the world, both good and evil, are ruled 


by fate, governed principally by the constellations and 


stars. 

The first of these propositions corresponds to the first 
of the four theories concerning Divine Providence men- 
tioned by Maimonides, namely, that there is no Providence 
at all for anything in the universe; everything is subject 
to chance. The second proposition corresponds to the 
third of Maimonides, namely, that everything is fore- 
ordained.” The third proposition and most of the illus- 


* Guide, III, Chap. xvi1, pp. 65-66. 
? Guide, III, pp. 68-70. 
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trations are taken from the second theory of the Philo- 
sophers, discussed and refuted by Maimonides.t The 
fourth proposition cited by Alfonso de la Torre, concerning 
the part played by fate in the affairs of men, is not found 
in the Guide. The fourth argument mentioned by Mai- 
monides is that Providence bestows its blessings upon all 
creatures according to their merits; therefore, all beings, 
even the lowest animals, if innocently injured or killed, 
receive compensation in a future life. Maimonides cites 
as fifth the Jewish doctrine that evils and blessings are 
bestowed upon men in proportion to their merits. 

In the fourteenth Chapter, after having dismissed these 
opinions which are false and yet contain an element of 
truth, Sabiduria proceeds to expound the true doctrine 
concerning the Providence of God. Some things are or- 
dained by God, others are left to fate and Nature, others 
are subject to the choice and will of men, and others 
depend upon chance and fortune.” God created the world, 
endowing it with the greatest perfection which it could 
receive, and then the angels with the highest degree of 
perfection, and after that, the Intelligences and heavenly 
bodies. He endowed men with reason in order that they 
might serve him, but since excesses both in man and Nature 
were inevitable because of the imperfection of the sub- 
stance, he gave to the planets and other stars authority over 
all things created and corruptible. Nature then instituted 
the principle of generation and corruption. By a concrete 
illustration she shows that the same incident may be 
imputed to the Providence of God, or to the influence of 
the planets (fate), or to free-will, or to ever-changing 
fortune. En aquesta manera no se siguen inconvenientes 


* Guide, III, pp. 66-68. 
*Guide Il, Chap. XLviit. 
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ningunos, y damos d Dios bendito su perficion, et dejamos 
al fado su constelacion, et a la virtud su libertad, et « Iq 
fortuna su mutacion. This explanation is not very satis- 
factory, but the author adds a phrase on the freedom o! 
the will at the end of the Chapter which modifies all] tha: 
precedes. Los hombres no pueden acusar la Providencia 
ni el fado ni la fortuna, ca por fuerza es que ellos hayan 
la culpa en ser malos, y el premio por ser buenos; ca en 
su poder es de hacer lo uno et dejar lo otro. Maimonides 
believed that men are endowed with free-will, and that in 
the lower or sublunary portion of the universe, Divine 
Providence does not extend to the individual members | 
species except in the case of mankind.' 

The power of God is again diseussed in the fifteenth 
Chapter. Entendimiento asks why God did not create 
only good things in the world, since he foresaw all good 
and evil things before the Creation. Sabiduria replies 
that God is only omnipotent over all possible things; that 
corruption is inherent in the substance from which man 
was created. Man and the world might have been created 
perfect, except for the imperfections in the substance.” 

Chapter sixteen treats of the Creation of the world. 
Sabiduria declares that only one thing must exist of neces- 
sity and that all other things have possibility of existence, 
pues cierto es que toda cosa posible tiene causa por la cual 
es, et sin aquella no seria asi* . . . Asi es el mundo en 
respecto de Dios glorioso, et todas las cosas que en él son, 
que es efecto y cosa producida, 6 obra de Dios sacada de su 


1 Guide, TII, Chap. xvtt. 

* This theory is found in the Guide, ITI, Chap. vm, pp. 24-25, and 
Chap. Xv. 

5 Guide, II, Chap. x11, p. 57: “It is clear that whenever a thing 
is produced, an efficient cause must exist for the production of the 
thing that has not existed previously.” 
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no ser @ su ser, y su perfecion despues que no era, de Dios 
recibe la perfection toda y el ser que tiene.’ By his own 
volition, God saw that the world could not be created with- 
out material, efficient and final causes; he created matter, 
and from it made all things except the Intelligences and 
angels. He created the heavens from the fifth essence, and 
imperfect things from matter. Mas en la primera pro- 
ducion del mundo, todo esto se hizo sin primeria ni post- 


rimeria de tiempo ninguno que sea.* 

Entendimiento objects that since man is engendered 
from man, and matter must be produced from some other 
matter, how then could God create matter? Sabiduria 
replies that man errs in judging the past by his own 
knowledge and tells how difficult it would be to make a 
boy whose mother had died at his birth, understand the 


truth concerning conception and gestation. Man has the 
same difficulty in understanding the actions of God.* 
Chapter seventeen discusses the nature of angels or 
Intelligences. Sabiduria, agreeing with Maimonides, de- 
clares that there are as many Intelligences as there are 
movements of the spheres. In understanding they re- 
semble God and delight in the contemplation of his power, 
wisdom, kindness, beauty, and glory. They do his will, 
are immutable, and are not subject to time. Entendi- 


1 This doctrine of the Creatio ex nihilo is frequently discussed and 
approved by Maimonides. 

* Maimonides states the same doctrine in the Guide, IIT, Chap. x1, 
p. 61, in denying the existence of time before the Creation. 

* Guide, II, Chap. xvi, p. 77: “ It is quite impossible to infer from 
the nature which a thing possesses after having passed through all 
stages of its development, what the condition of the thing has been 
in the moment when this process commenced; nor does the con- 
dition of a thing at this moment show what its previous condition 
has been.” The illustration of the child whose mother died in child- 
birth is taken from the same chapter, pp. 77-79. 

* Guide, II, Chap. v. 


6 
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miento asks whether angels can sin, and on receiving 4 
negative reply, objects that those had sinned who tried to 
become equal to God, yet they did not partake of the cor- 
rupting substance. Sabiduria replies that her answer 
must be accepted by faith, and sums up the doctrines 
concerning the evil spirits. 

Entendimiento asks regarding the size of angels, ani is 
told that if they were corporeal, they would be like the third 


} 


part of the world,’ but that their virtue extends farther, 
just as a man’s soul extends throughout his whole ho 
The term “ angel ’’ means messenger, and all prophets seni 
to the world were angels.* 

Entendimiento asks the nature of the protection ac- 
corded men by angels, and Sabiduria, reproaching him 
for his ignorance, says: Un hombre de los voluntarios, si 
le dijesen que un angel entraba en el vientre de una mujer, 
el cual, segun te dije, es tan grande como la tercera part 
del mundo, y que él facia los ojos al nifio et las narices, 
y que él le hacia los otros miembros, creerlo hia; et si | 
decian que la simiente del hombre tenia virtud informativn 
fasta el advenir del anima racional, no lo creeria.* Man 
has intelligence which is the good angel sent from Heaven. 


and from his substance he has sensuality, his evil coun- 
sellor. 


} 


Sometimes the soul is so perfect that the light of th 
intelligence allows a man to foretell the future; in other 
cases, when the soul is less perfect, a man may have trie 


* Guide, 11, p. 53. 

? Guide, II, Chap. vi, pp. 37-38: “ Angel means ‘ messencer’: 
hence everyone that is entrusted with a certain message is an angel.” 
This theory is developed at length by Maimonides in his chapters 
devoted to Prophecy. 

*This illustration is translated from the Guide, II, Chap. vi, 
pp. 39-40. 
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dreams.! Sabiduria then mentions the various degrees of 
prophecy,” according to the manner in which the prophets 
received the message from God, and discusses the beliefs 
of mankind in regard to magic and divination. Magic 
was instituted by Zoroaster and was continued by Demo- 
critus. This error became so general that the Egyptians 
believed that Moses employed this art in changing sticks 
to serpents and water to blood. She then mentions the 
following kinds of magicians and explains their functions: 
divinos, fitdnicos, idélatras, arriolos, astrélogos, magos, 
artispices, genedticos, matematicos, agoreros, prestigiatores, 
sortilegos, geomanticos, epirmanticos, hidromdnticos and 
ariomanticos.® Many of these practises are merely super- 
stition and idolatry, but the astrologer may make use of 
magie and divination for good ends.* 

The question of the final cause of the world is then dis- 
cussed. Entendimiento asks whether the universe, angels, 
heavens and earth were created for man. Sabiduria re- 
plies that God is the efficient and final cause of the world, 
and that he wished all things created to have some share in 
his kindness and wisdom. It is an error to say that the 


angels, heavens and stars were created by God for men;° 


*The doctrine that the real essence of prophecy is perfection 
acquired in a dream or vision is treated by Maimonides in Part IT, 
Chap. xxxvi. He there says that the action of the imaginative 
faculty during sleep is the same as at the time when it receives a 
prophecy, only in the first case it is not fully developed and has not 
yet reached its highest degree. 

? These are treated in the Guide, II, Chap. xtv. 

* All of this material is borrowed from Isidore’s Etymologiae, Lib. 
vit, Chap. Ix. 

‘This is an addition of the Spanish author. Maimonides believed 
that astrology is not a science at all and should be given no credence. 

* Maimonides, Guide, III, Chap. x11, teaches that the universe 
does not exist for man’s sake, in refutation of the doctrine of Aris- 
totle. He, however, concludes that the question as to the object of 
the Creation must be left unanswered. 
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that would be like manufacturing a very heavy hammer 
in order to make a needle. Inferior things are subject 
to more perfect things; by his understanding, man rules 
the lower animals, and is subject in turn to the angels, 
and the latter to God.” 

The final cause of man is in three manners: (1) Man 
may spend his life speculating on the study of the sciences 
and the knowledge of God. This is the vida angélica ; (2) 
Man may follow the dictates of his passions. This is the 
vida bestial; (3) Man may be sincere, prudent, and tem- 
perate. This is the vida humana. The first and third 
correspond to the fourth and third kinds of perfection 
attainable by man, according to Maimonides. The author 
appears to have misunderstood the second kind of per- 
fection as stated in the Guide, namely, bodily perfection.’ 

The eighteenth Chapter opens with a description of the 
maiden Naturaleza. At her feet was Aristotle, and grouped 
about her were Thales of Miletus, Empedocles, Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, Democritus, Anaximander, Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, Averroes, and Albertus Magnus. 


Razén explains that Entendimiento has come in quest of 
knowledge and Aristotle suggests that he be instructed in 
the first beginning of things. Naturaleza then expounds 


the various theories concerning the primer principio and 
then declares the true doctrine, following in great part 
Aristotle’s Physics. 

She continues, drawing a parallel between the universe 


* The same figure is used by Maimonides in this connection, Guide, 
III, Chap. xtv, p. 58. 

? Guide, III, Chap. xm, p. 53: “Man is superior to everything 
formed of earthly matter, but not to other beings; he is found ex- 
ceedingly inferior when his existence is compared with that of the 
spheres, and a fortiori when compared with that of the Intelligences.” 

5 Guide, III, Chap. trv, pp. 300-303. 
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and man.! Primero has de pensar que este mundo es uno, 
y es por una orden proporcionado muy ingeniosa et por 
un vinculo indisoluble: y es uno, asi como un hombre es 
uno; conviene a saber, Pedro 6 Juan;* y asi como en el 
hombre hay diversidad de miembros y de virtudes que 
mueven et son movidas, et otras que mandan et otras que 
obedescen, asimesmo en el mundo. E asi como en el 
hombre hay carne, nervios, huesos et humores diversos, 
asi la espera del cielo se compone de muchas esperas, et 
de cuatro elementos en lo que se compone de aquellos; é 
asi como aqui no hay lugar ninguno vacio, mas es todo 
lleno, asi en el mayor mundo es todo lleno, y en el centro 
de medio es la pella de la tierra, a la cual circunda el 
agua, et aquella es circundada del aire y aquel del fuego, 
y aquella es circundada del cuerpo quinto, que es el cielo.* 
She explains the motion of the spheres, their uniformity of 
revolution and the theory of the mingling of the elements 


by which are engendered and destroyed all created things, 
and by which the various phenomena of Nature may be 
explained. Alfonso de la Torre here follows closely the 
doctrine of Maimonides as stated in the Guide, Part I, 


Chapter Lxxm. 

Naturaleza, still following the same chapter of the 
Guide, gives 4 minute description of the analogy between 
the Universe or Cosmos and Man, the Microcosmos. There 
are four forces present in every living thing: attraction, 
retention, digestion and secretion; and it is through an 


* This is borrowed almost literally from the Guide, I, Chap. Lxxt. 

* Guide, I, Chap. Lxxu, p. 288: “ Know that this Universe, in its 
entirety, is nothing but one individual being; that is to say, the 
outermost heavenly sphere, together with all included therein, is as 
regards individuality, beyond all question a single being like Said 
and Omar.” 

® Guide, I, p. 290. 
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imperfection in some one of these that man must endure 
illness. In the same manner, the elements are subject to 
excesses of various kinds, which produce calamities in the 
world, and Naturaleza enumerates a few of the catas- 
trophes caused in the world by the excess of some element. 


Most of these examples are taken from Isidore’s Ltymolo- 
giae, De Diluviis,' and show that Alfonso de la Torre’s 
attitude toward geography and physics was as uncritical as 
that of Pliny or Solinus. 

The analogy between the Universe and Man is still fur- 
ther developed. In the mayor mundo, there is a first 
intelligence which is God, who makes all things move; 
likewise there is in man the virtue of understanding by 
reason of which he is honored and compared to the angels. 
In this respect alone he resembles God, for in other things 
he is like dumb animals.” The understanding of man is 
the best thing in the world, for it is not of the substance 
of the earth, but rather of the light of the intelligence. 
He who understands reason must excel among men of 
lesser understanding, since he more closely resembles God 
than they. The closer he comes to God, the better does 
he know, love, and obey him: and the more man loves him, 
the greater delight does he take in virtuous actions.*? Por 
aquestas causas ya dichas el hombre es dicho menor mun- 
do; ca hay en él figura et complimiento del mayor, et no 
decimos esto de todo hombre, sino del intelectual; ca el 
otro no es hombre, sino que tiene un grado sobre el jimio 
6 bruto.* 


* Lib. xu, Chap. Xx. 

? Guide, I, p. 303. 

® Guide, III, Chap. Lt. 

* Guide, I, Chap. Lxx11, p. 303: “ This attribute (of being a micro- 
cosm) has been given to man alone on account of his peculiar faculty 
of thinking. I mean the intellect, i. e., the hylie intellect which 
appertains to no other living being.” 
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Chapter nineteen opens with a discussion of the well 


known theory of Maimonides that one may arrive at a 
more perfect conception of God by a knowledge of his 
negative rather than of his positive attributes.’ Enten- 
dimiento is convinced of the truth of this doctrine by the 
conerete illustration of the ship, borrowed from Maimon- 
ides. If ten persons know of the existence of a ship and 
none of them know its attributes, he arrives at the most 
correct notion of its nature who can ascribe to it the 
greatest number of negative attributes. In like manner, 
man can come nearer to a knowledge of God by a concep- 
tion of his negative attributes. 

Entendimiento asks how some men ean be nearer God 
than others, and Naturaleza replies with an apologue. <A 
hundred men went out hunting with a king, lost their way, 
and returned half blinded by the reflection of the sun on 
the snow; some Jost their way completely; others entered 
the city but did not see the palace; others entered the 
palace, but could not see the king. In like manner, when 
men approach God, although deprived of understanding, 
some are nearer to him than others. This illustration is 
borrowed with a few unimportant changes from the Guide, 
Part III, Chapter 11. The remainder of the chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of the immortality of the soul. 
Here again the source is the Guide, which reproduces, 
except in a few details, the teaching of Aristotle, according 
to the conception of his commentator Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. 

The twentieth Chapter is a recapitulation of the things 
seen by Entendimiento in the dwelling of Naturaleza, and 


* Guide, I, Chap. Lx, p. 221. The first part of the Guide is devoted 
to an attack upon anthropomorphism. The first forty-nine chapters 
prepare for his theory of attributes. 
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a summary of the doctrines already treated concerning tlie 
creation, fate, corporeal objects, time, nature of the sky, 
climate, the various natural phenomena, and the peculiari- 
ties of certain birds and animals, with anecdotes about 
them in the manner of Pliny. 

The Second Part of the Visidn Delectable, which js 
chietly concerned with ethics and politics, shows less in- 
debtedness to the Guide of the Perplexed than the First 
Part. The first Chapter describes the arrival of Enten- 
dimiento at the abode of Razén, a magnificent building in 
the estilo mudéjar, guarded by the Cardinal Virtues. 
Razoén and Verdad occupy the highest places, and the 
blessed company of men of great authority are seated 
about them, except Socrates and Seneca, who sit at their 
feet. Entendimiento expresses his gratitude for the intfor- 
mation which he has already received, but cannot under- 
stand why man alone breaks the laws of Nature, while the 
intelligences, heavens and planets obey the will of God. 
Either God is indifferent to man and has not created him 
for any purpose, or man is indifferent to God, and to the 
motive for his creation. 

He is granted permission to explain himself more fully, 
and argues that we should expect to find all the virtues 
among the clergy and ministers of justice, but that these 
classes are more dissolute than other men. His arraign- 
ment of the evils of the clergy is a furious one. Dudo si 
hallaréis en el mundo gente mds apartada de saber; an! 
paresce que acordadamente han escogido los mds idiotas para 
aquello. They are ignorant, make fun of knowledge which 
yields no financial return, are intemperate, gluttonous, 
adulterous, tainted with simony, false and hypocritical. 
He also finds many abuses among the ministers of justice, 
and adds: y subid en mi corazon que los de la casa 
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primera nos enganaban, porque decian que habia otro 
mundo y no curaban dél, y que era falsia; y que ellos asi 
lo entendian que era burla, ca en otra manera trabajarian 
por haberlo: y los de la casa segunda pensé que nos hacian 
servirlos et complir sus leyes, et obedescer sus mandami- 
entos por temor, y que no habia otra cosa sino nascer et 


morir. 

Various other questions are then discussed, such as the 
ultimate aim of human endeavor; the three kinds of lives, 
vida contemplativa, bestial, and humana; the passions in- 
herent in men; the reason why there are more evil men 
than good; why God did not create man so that he could 
not sin; whether things are subject to fate, and the benefits 
of the four Virtues: Prudence, Justice, Courage, and Tem- 
perance. In the last named subject, the author shows an 
intimate acquaintance with Aristotle’s Ethics. Various 
questions of economics and politics are also treated, in- 
cluding a description of the gradual development of society, 
much of which is taken from Isidore’s Etymologiae.' Ver- 
dad then gives a brief account of the birth, death, resur- 
rection, and ascension of Jesus, and of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. She declares that only with this true belief can 
man be saved. 

Razén offers to tell Entendimiento the doctrine of the 
ultimate end of man, a doctrine which has been the opinion 
of all philosophers and especially of the wise men of the 
Gentiles, Jews, Moors, and of some Christians: en Jos 
gentiles, Anaxagoras, Platon et Aristotiles; en los judios, 
rabi Aquiba? et rabi Abrahan et Benazra,> et maestre 


*Lib. Iv, Chap. 1; Lib. v; Lib. vit, Chap. x1. 

* Akiba ben Joseph, the father of Rabbinical Judaism, was a 
Jewish doctor of the first half of the second century, and the most 
remarkable rabbi produced by Judaism in Palestine. 

* Abraham ben Meir ibn Ezra (1092 ?-1167) was the author of 
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Moisen de Egipto;* en los moros ha sido opinion de Alfar- 
abio, Avicena et Algacel;* y de los cristianos han sido, 
segun pienso, Alberto Magno et Gil, ermitano, et otros 
muchos. 

Razén declares that before a man attains eternal happi- 
ness, his understanding must be purged of all false doc- 
trines and his will must be freed from all evil appetites. 
Men of this kind receive the highest degree of perfection 
and resemble angels. They flee the wor!d and spend their 
lives in the contemplation of the glory of God. This is 
Maimonides’s doctrine of the conditions necessary before 
one receives the gift of prophecy. Entendimiento thanks 
God for having allowed him to learn these secrets hidden 
from men, and asks permission to remain in that celestial 
company. 

The author then declares that he had written of what he 
had seen, when the vision was ended, and asks his patron 
that the work should not pass into the hands of a third 
person, lest he be unjustly criticized. Y eso mesmo seria 
redargiiido porque lo puse en palabras vulgares, et toqué 
tan abiertamente las cosas encubiertas y secretas, como 
hasta hoy ninguno lo haya querido hacer en los que han 
escripto antes de agora, et por ventura me argiiirian los 
tales de presuntuoso et audaz. He completes the book 
vith a salutation to the young Prince Carlos, and asks 
that it be accepted as the first fruits of his labors. 

The close relationship of this work with the Moreh 


works of great value on Biblical exegesis, Hebrew grammar, re- 
ligious philosophy, mathematics and astronomy. 

+The reference is to Maimonides, who was often styled in this 
way by the scholastics. 

*\No comment is necessary to the names of Al-Faraibi, Avicenna 
and Al-Ghazzali. 
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Nebuchim might support the theory that Alfonso de la 


Torre was a Jewish convert to Christianity, who tried to 
reconcile the teaching of Maimonides with Christian doc- 
trine. It is probable that Delphini’s version was trans- 
lated into Spanish by the Spanish Jew, Francisco de 
Caceres, because the latter recognized that Chapters vitt- 
xix of the First Part of the Visién Delectable are really 
a commentary on the Guide of the Perplexed. In view 
of the hostility to the Jews in Spain, culminating in the 
edict of expulsion, it was a dangerous attempt to embody 
the teachings of the great Jewish theologian in a work 
which purported to be Christian. 

Gallardo * mentions a certain Bachiller de la Torre who 
translated the Ethics of Aristotle in a version which was 
published at Seville in 1495. He adds in a note: No 
sabemos si este Bachiller seria persona distinta del que 
sigue, i. e., the author of the Visidén Delectable. This 
would not be difficult to believe, since Alfonso de la Torre 
shows an intimate knowledge of this work. 

Gallardo also quotes a manuscript account of the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition at Toledo in 1485, which is 
not without interest.2 All the judaizantes were ordered 
to embrace the Catholic faith within forty days, but in the 
first two weeks of the allotted time, not a single Jewish 
convert to Christianity had availed himself of this oppor- 


*Cficeres omitted in his version Chapter xv of the Second Part, 
dealing with the life of Jesus and the doctrine of the Trinity. 
I am indebted for this information to my colleague, Dr. Walther P. 
Fischer, who kindly examined the copy of Cfceres’s version in the 
Boston Publie Library. 

? Ensayo de una Biblioteca de libros raros y curiosos, Vol. Iv, col. 
759-61. 

* This document has also been published in Vol. xm of the Boletin 
de la Real Academia de la Historia, pp. 292-293. 
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tunity to renounce his own religion. It was then learned 
that the Jews had planned to revolt during the Corpus 
Christi procession. E plugo a nuestro Redemptor Jesu- 
Cristo que la vispera del dia de Corpus-Cristi fué sabida 
e descubierta la dicha traycion. E Gomez Manrique qu 
era Corregidor a la sazon en la dicha cibdad por el Rey, 
prendio 4 algunos conversos que eran en la traycion, e supo 
la verdad e lo que tenian ordenado. E otro dia, anics 
que la procesion saliese, mando enforcar un hombre de los 
dichos que prendio. Y despues prendieron al Bachiller 
de la Torre que era uno de los capitanes, y lo colgaron, ¢ i 
otros cuatro hombres. 

I merely quote this document as a possible means of 
identifying the author of the Vision Delectable with the 
unfortunate Bachiller de la Torre whose death is here 
mentioned. The name is so common in Spain that the 
document presented is of slight value, but the Visicn 
Delectable contains such conclusive proof of the author's 
familiarity with Jewish theology, that the identification 
may not be entirely unsupported. 

ITowever, the fact that the work of Maimonides was used 
to so considerable an extent by Alfonso de la Torre should 
not be without interest to the student of Spanish letters. 
One more title is hereby added to the list of philosophical! 
works which have been influenced by the Guide of the 
Perplexed. 

J. P. WickersHam Crawrorp. 





[x.—A PECULIAR PHASE OF THE THEORY OF 
REALISM IN PRE-RICHARDSONIAN FICTION 


No investigator of the expressed theory of pre-Richard- 
sonian fiction need labor long before he discovers that all 
the declared aims of writers of prose fiction may probably 
be reduced to five: desire to entertain the reader, to 
edify him, to impart information to him, to depict life for 
him, to arouse his emotions.". Gradually, however, if the 
student analyze these intentions, he will become aware of 
what might be called a sixth expressed aim—the conscious 
effort of an author to gain the implicit credence of the 
reader. Yet this effort is so much more than a mere 
expressed aim that it is perhaps best described as a striving 
toward a crude form of realism. As such, and in its effect 
upon both content and structure of nearly all types of early 
fiction, it merits close study. And nothing save quotation 
upon quotation can indicate the hold upon pre-Richard- 
sonian fiction of this effort to force belief—so the move- 
ment may well be termed. For the phrase, “ conscious 
effort,” does not here imply any consideration of such 
points as the grave, matter-of-fact tone of Robinson Crusoe 
or the carefully-maintained scale of measurement in Gulli- 
vers Travels. Only direct remarks in prefaces—only 
deliberate interpolations of theory into the body of a 
narrative—will here be used as evidence. 

The most simple form of the conscious effort to force 


*V. for a discussion of these aims an article of mine upon The 
Expressed Aims of the Long Prose Fiction in the Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, July, 1912. In both of these articles prose 
fiction alone is considered. 
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belief consists of the query: why should a reader not 
accept the marvels related of a former age or of a distant 
land? Curiously enough, the question is rarely heard 
before 1740,—not at all, I believe, before 1675.! in 
that year it appears in the prefaces to two works— 
the Sevarambians and the Gerania. The editor of the 
former volume declares that it is a mark of obstinacy 
to refuse credence to all wonder-breeding narratives- 
for even he judicially approves of not “ receiving 
everything implicitly”; and he cites in support of his 
view the confusion of those who once denied the existence 
of the Antipodes and of Peru. The writer of the latter 
expostulates thus: “ There is such an innate principle i: 
the hearts of most men, that they are able to admit nothing 
for current but what is obvious; nor reckon anything 
credible unless it be visible; but seeing almost every cli- 
mate doth peculiarly afford something rare and unusual, 
it stands with reason that some climates should in especia! 
manner produce some more extraordinary novelty, if not 
to others incredible, yet at least wonderful, and not easily 
digested for a truth.” Still, even of these authors neither 
relied wholly upon such arguments. The movement of 
which their asseverations were a small part was too inge- 
niously complex—boldly asserting veracity, heaping up 
lists of “‘ authorities,” fabricating mss., and delighting, in 


meena meet saggy 


*In conversation within fictions such remarks appear earlier: 
can they then be called conscious in the sense that a preface can 
V. p. 11 of Firenzuola’s L’Asino d’Oro, ed. Parma, 1889: “ And, 
having turned to the other, I added: ‘And you who with dull ear 
and obstinate heart refuse to give credence to that which is per- 
adventure most true, do you not know that through bad custom 
those things are usually adjudged untrue, which either are seldom 
heard, or are difficult to see, or surpass the feeble powers of our 
understanding?’ ” 
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many cases, in a most intricate concealment of author 


behind finders, owners, and editors of Mss. 

Authors’ declarations of veracity date back to the Greek 
novel, and are found in abundance during the régime ot 
the chivalric romance and the Italian novella, but it is 
chiefly during the 17th century that three motives govern- 
ing this veracity are widely proclaimed—the wickedness 
of lying, the utility of verified narrative, and the pleasure 
which truth affords a reader. To these motives I shall 
return. At present the proclamations per se require atten- 
tion. Neither the Novelle of Bandello, nor the Histoires 
Tragiques of Belleforét, neither the Travels of Marco Polo, 
nor the Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundevile, can 
for a moment compare in regard to weightiness of asserted 
veracity with the Utopia of More, or even with the tiny 
Serpent of Horsham. The solemn statement before the 
Serpent (1614) runs: “ The just reward of him that is 
accustomed to lie is, not to be believed when he speaketh 
the truth... . Let not our present truth blush for any 
former falsehood’s sake. The country is near us, Sussex: 
the time, present, August; the subject, a serpent; strange, 
yet now a neighbor to us; and it were more than impudent 
to forge a lie so near home, that every man might turn in 
our throats ; believe it, or read it not, or read it (doubting). 
for I believe ere thou hast read this little all, thou wilt 
not doubt of one, but believe there are many serpents in 
England.” After 1614, as has been said, the professions 
of truth are legion, and may be gathered at will from 
every type of fiction’ save the frame-work conte de fée, 


*Though the names which I have chosen to designate types of 
fiction before 1740 are in general clear, it may be well to append a 
classification which I have based upon authors’ own statements. 
I recognize, then, the romance, the realistic fiction, the voyage 
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and the pastoral, allegorical, heroico-historical, and satiri- 
cal romance. Calprenéde, Camus, Ramsay, Head, Grim.- 
melshausen, Reuter, Sovorgano, Zesen, Bunyan, Mme. 
d’Aulnoy, the Comtesse de Murat, Lenoble, Mrs. Behn, 
Mrs. Aubin, Furetiére, Prévost, Marivaux, Mrs. Manley, 
Defoe, Swift—these names barely begin the list of “ truth- 
ful” authors. Four of the declarations may be repro- 
duced as typical of various groups of writers. Furetiiy 
and Mrs. Behn well represent general statements. * But 
it is not,” confides the former in a criticism of romances 
before Pt. II of the Roman Bourgeois (1666), “ the same 
with this very veritable and sincere recital, to which | 
give only form, without altering in any way the matter. 
These are little histories and adventures happened in 
divers quarters of the city, which have nothing in common, 
and which I try to bring nearer, one to the other, as much 
as is possible.” “TI do not pretend,” announces the latter 
of Oroonoko (1688), “to entertain my reader with the 
adventures of a feigned hero, nor, in relating the truth, 
to adorn it with any accidents but such as arrived in 
earnest to him.” More definite than the words of Fure- 
tiére and Mrs. Behn are the comments of Camus and 
Bunyan. “It is little enough,” suggests Camus in 1626 
in Cléoreste (Vol. 1, p. 792), “ to see only the walls, if 
one does not inquire about the manners of the inhabitants: 
because men are the live stones which compose families 


imaginaire, the chronique scandaleuse, the frame-work conte de fée, 
and the letter-novel as the six great types of pre-Richardsonian 
fiction. The romance I further subdivide into the following seven 
species: chivalric, pastoral, allegorical, religious, heroico-historical, 
informational-eonversational, satirical. The realistic fictions I class 
thus: the picaresque tale, the novel of manners, the historical 
novel, and the psychological novel. V. again my article referred to 
in note to p. 213. 
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and cities . . . it was in this trip that I learned besides 
the Cléoreste and the Daphnide, the histories of Aristandre 
and of Palombe.” “ Yea,” attests Bunyan before Mr. 
Badman (1680), “I think I may truly say, that to the 
best of my remembrance, all the things that here I dis- 
course of, I mean as to matter of fact, have been acted 
upon the stage of this world, even many times before 


. = 9° 1 
mine eyes. 


Naturally, more effective than mere assertion of veracity 
was the enumeration of “ historical authorities ” for one’s 
statements. It is perhaps true that this trick of writers of 
fiction is born of. the relation of the chivalric romance to 
the medieval chronicle; the final page of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s Historia Reqgum Britanniae and the prologue to 
Malespini’s Chronicles of Florence (1200) are but two of 
many examples which would bear out this conjecture. 
Malespini tells us that while at Rome he received from 
Liello Capoecci, a kinsman, mss. which the latter’s ances- 
tors had bequeathed to him: one of these mss. belonged to 
“the time when the Romans sacked Florence, because 
there was one of them who delighted greatly in writing 
of astrological and other matters, and with his own eves 
saw the first plantation of the city of Florence ”; another 
had been written by one of the race “in the time of 
Charlemagne.” Certainly it is but a step from such 
semi-fictitious histories to the stately references to chron- 


*Cf. Preschaec’s L’Iilustre Parisienne (1679; translated by Mrs. 
Haywood as The Disquised Prince, 1726): “contain only matters of 
fact, and have, indeed, something so very surprising in themselves, 
that they stand not in need of any embellishments from fiction ”: 
and Prévost’s Manon Lescaut: “TI must advise the reader that I 
have written his history almost as soon as I heard it, and that 
one can be assured in consequence that nothine is more exact and 
faithful than this narration.” 
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icles in the Merlin, the Amadis, and the Palmerin;? in cx 
Arcadia and the Helyas;+ in the Guerrino i Meschiny 
and the Polexandre.! Yet that the device is by no means 
essentially derived from the medieval chronicle may jc 
seen in the close of Antonius Diogenes’s Of the Wond::, 
Beyond Thule (150 a. p.)—perhaps in the openings of 
Bandello’s Novelle. 

Thus much for the chivalric romance. It is evident thai 
protection by historical authority was scarcely needed in 
the case of the autobiographical picaresque tale, the nove! 
of contemporary manners, and the psychological novel. 
On the other hand, it stood as a rampart in front of the 
voyage imaginaire, and frowned like a Norman fortress 
before the historical novel. From 1579 to 1728 the voya 
imaginaire is seldom content unless it cites the works o 
travellers whose accounts were admitted to be authentic. 
Lebret in 1656, granting the existence of fabulous matter 
in Bergerae’s Voyage to the Moon, nevertheless adds: 


“T shall say ... that his chimera is not so absolutely 


devoid of verisimilitude that between several great men, 


1 In the prose Merlin the phrases “as the story rehearseth,” “so 
saith the book,” or “ Blaise wrote in his book” occur 76 times. 
In the Palmerin d’Ingleterra (Southey’s translation, Vol. rv, p. 429) 
occurs a long list of authorities, e. g., Joannes de Esbrec, Jaymes 
Brut, and Anrico Frustro; ef. Vol. 1, p. 307; m1, 64. V. also Helyas, 
pp. 23; 65; 105; 149; Robert the Devil, p. 8; 51; Greene’s Menap! 
(Works, Vol. v1, pp. 91; 116) and Perimedes (Works, Vol. vu, pp. 
11; 13); Lodge’s Robert the Devil, preface and pp. 10; 24. The 
persistence of the movement is seen best in Polexandre, ed. 1632, 
Vol. ur, p. 969. Gomberville also devotes a long appendix at the 
close of Pt. V of the 1637 ed. to arraying his authorities. He 
defends the use of an invisible island by references, more or less 
extended, to Ptolemy, Juan de Mendoe (History of China, Pt. III, 
Bk. 3), Bercius, and others; Diodorus Siculus is transcribed ver- 
batim ; and Lopez is severely censured for the incredulity expressed 
in his History of the West Indies, Bk. xvi, ch. 28. 
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ancient and modern, there have not been some who believed 
that the moon was a habitable world.” + The author of 
Jacques Sadeur (1676) adduces Marco Polo, Fernandes 
Galégo, de Quir, Paes de Torrés, ete. In Gerania (1675) 
are ranged “ authors of pregnant ingenuity”; and in the 
Nouveau Gulliver and Gaudentio de Lucca, both of 1728, 
the reader is favored with learned foot-notes. 

The historical novel is in general yet more careful than 
the voyage imaginaire. Defoe, St. Réal, and Prévost 
perhaps best represent the situation from 1670 onward. 
Defoe’s Storm, even though in no sense an historical novel, 
happens to contain a more significant remark than any 
of his works which might be so classed. ‘“ When a story,” 
he says, “is vouched with sufficient authority, he (the 
relator) ought to give the world the testimonial of its 
proper voucher, or else he is not just to the story; and 
where it comes without such sufficient authority, he ought 
to say so; otherwise, he is not just to himself. In the 
first case, he injures the history, by leaving it doubtful 
where it might be confirmed past all manner of question ; 
in the last he injures his own reputation, by taking upon 
himself the risk, in case it proves a mistake, of having the 
world charge him with a forgery.” Undoubtedly Saint- 
Réal, bolstering up his Dom Carlos (1671), had much the 
same thing in mind when he exhaustively piled source 
upon source in the preface; “this history,” the reader 
learns, “is drawn from all the authors, Spanish, French, 
Italian, and Flemish, who have written upon the age in 
which it occurred.” 2 Prévost, particularly in Cléveland 


*A list follows, wherein we read the names of Heraclitus, Xeno- 
phon, Mersenne, Gilbert, Helvetius, and Gassendi. 

*“The principal ones are de Thou, Aubigné, Brantéme, Cabrera, 
Camprana, Adriani, Natalis Comes, Duplex, Mathieu Mayerne, Méze- 
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(1731), surpassed all his predecessors. Having detected 
in certain “‘ Memoirs ” sent to him discrepancies from such 
historians as Burnet and Clarendon, he rejoices that he 
has been so fortunate as to find in the works of a “ Docteur 
Welwood ” corroboration of the account in the Memoirs 
of the death of the second son of Cleveland, the natura! 
son of Cromwell! He is even willing to quote at length 
from ‘ Docteur Welwood.” Lies and not sincere theory, 
and as such to be swept aside by the gatherer of comment ? 
Of course these remarks of Defoe and Prévost are lies: 
but all the more because they were lies they affected the 
content and structure of the historical novel in the period 
before Richardson.! 

The “ lies ” did not halt with bold assertions of veracity 
or with imposing display of “ authorities.” The zealots 
for “‘ truth in fiction” recognized a valuable asset in the 
unearthing of mss. and memoirs—a distinction of terms 
which is one of name only. Like its brother tricks, this 
hoax was employed at the very dawn of Greek fiction— 
as witness Photius’s account of the now lost voyage ima- 


rai, le Labourent sur Castelnau, Strada, Meteren, l’Historien de dom 
Juan d’Autriche, les £loges du P. Hilarion de Cosse, un livre 
Espagnol des dits et faits Héroiques de Philippe II, une relation de 
la mort et des obsequies de son fils ... There is in addition citation 
from divers pieces serving for history, as many in manuscript as 
printed. Among others from a little book in verse, entitled Dio- 
genes, which treats this matter profoundly, and from a manuscript 
of Monsieur de Peyrése, expressly upon this subject. Nevertheless, 
for the greatest satisfaction of readers, one has put at the margin 
of the most singular passages . . . the principal authors from which 
they have been drawn.” 

1 Breton (Le Roman au 18éme Siecle, p. 115) speaks of the preface 
to Cléveland as being unnecessary because the characters are s0 
real. Despite the truth of this remark from a modern point of 
view, there is much in the book that could not be accounted for, 
were it not for the feeling which underlay Prévost’s preface. 
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ginaire, Of the Wonderful T: hings beyond Thule. And 
down the centuries runs the device; passing as discovered 
or bequeathed mss. are Dictys Cretensis’s History of Troy, 
the Barlaam and Josaphat, the Sergas de Esplandian, the 
Clareo y Florisea (1552), Du Vray et Parfaict Amour 
(1569), the Guerras Civiles de Granada (1596), L’Or- 
phize de Chrysante (1618), the Voyage of Domingo Gon- 


1Photius, Bibliotheca, ed. Bekker, Vol. 1, p. 111: “ These things 
Dinias related to Cymba, and taking cypress tablets he exhorted 
the Athenian Erasinides to write down the things, following closely 
after Cymba; he was a word-artist. And he introduced to them 
Dercyllis; and she also brought cypress tablets. And he instructed 
Cymba rightly to inscribe all the things discoursed of, and himself 
to keep one of the tablets, and Dercyllis he instructed that at the 
time he died she place the other enclosed in a coffer near his tomb. 

“Diogenes Antonius, introducing Dinias discoursing of all these 
things to Cymba, nevertheless writes to Faustina that he put together 
Of the Wonders Beyond Thule, and that he dedicates the romance 
(Spduara) to his sister Isidora. And he says ... that if he invents 
marvels and lies, at least he has for the greater part of the tales 
related by him the testimony of the ancients. And he ranges for 
each book the men who fathered these things, so that the lies shall 
not seem to lack authority. And at the beginning of the book 
he writes an epistle to his sister Isidora . . . yet he introduces one 
Balagron writing to his wife Phila that at the capture of Tyre by 
Alexander ... a soldier came to Alexander, saying that he would 
disclose a thing strange and marvelous, and that the wonder was 
outside of the city. The king taking with him Hephaestion and 
Parmenion followed the soldier and they discovered stone coffers 
under the earth, on which were written [here is detailed a list of 
the descendants of the characters of the romance]... Passing 
by these they came near a wall to a small coffer of cypress-wood, 
on which was inscribed ‘O stranger, whoever you are, open this in 
order that you may learn what will amaze you.’ Those with 
Alexander, opening the coffer, find the cypress tablets which (as it 
seems) Dercyllis placed there at the command of Dinias. He 
(Diogenes Antonius) introduces Balagron writing to his wife in 
order that, having written about the tablets, he might send them to 
his wife. And for the rest the story passes to the recognition and 
translation (ypa¢4) of the tablets.” 
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zales to the Moon (1638), the Simplicissimus (1669).1 
Nevertheless, in none of these works appear the startling 
embroideries which adorn the preface and the first chapter 
of fictions published after 1670. Typically elaborate of 
material for which Swift and Defoe have long received 
undue credit is the introduction to the already-mentioned 
Sevarambians (1675). The story of the ms. is retailed 
agreeably and at length. After the “editor’s” comment 
that “ Captain Siden’s ” tale of the Sevarambians of * wn- 
discovered Australia” has “ all the characters of a true 
relation,” the reader is informed that the “ author” has 


been killed in the “recent naval battle” between the 
English and the Dutch. The ms. itself has passed from 
the hands of Siden’s physician to those of the writer of 
the preface, one Thomas Skinner, who has it “now” 
(1672) ready for publication; the physician, it seems, 
having wisely refused to attempt the translation of the 
“memoirs ” from their polyglot of “ Latin, French, Ital- 


2It should be noted that the Du Vray et Parfaict Amour is re- 
garded even so late as 1670 (V. Huet’s L’Origine des Romans) as 
what it purports to be—a translation from the Greek of Athenagoras. 
Undoubtedly the Sergas de Esplandian exercised vast influence; 
for Herberay transcribed the preface in his translation of 1540, 
The Spanish runs: “the Sergas de Esplandian, his son [Amadis’s], 
which until now has not been seen, and which was found in a stone 
tomb under the ground in a hermitage near Constantinople, and 
which was thence brought by a Hungarian merchant to these parts 
of Spain, in letter and on parchment so antique that only through 
much labor could it be read by those who knew the language.” 
Of later prefaces the most worthy of study are those to Jaques Sa- 
deur, the Persian Tales, the Turkish Tales, the Peruvian Tales, the 
Soirées Bretonnes, the Lettres Persanes, Defoe’s Avery, Moll Flanders, 
and Rowana, Swift’s (Gulliver’s Travels, Desfontaines’s Nouveau 
Gulliver, the English Hermit, Gaudentio de Lucca, Mariarne, Mé- 
moires d’un Homme de Qualité, Cléveland, Le Doyen de Killerine. 
The Turkish Spy, though scarcely a fiction in any sense, has a most 
interesting preface—which grows in various translations! 
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ian, Dutch.” Aside from all this, the condition of the 


us. is advanced as proof of its genuineness. For instance, 
inserted in the text, pp. 411-412, is a paragraph which 
deseribes the collation of the “ memoirs” as having been 
especially difficult, since they were “ intended for his own 
use rather than that of the public,” comments, in addition, 
upon the lack of “exactness ” in certain portions of the as., 
and adds, finally, “he hath passed over in silence some 
affairs which ought to have been particularly described 
in an exact and complete history, and even sometimes 
omitted to explain words and things which he never 
afterwards speaks of, as divers epithets of the Sun and 
some other matters.” 

At once, upon the publication of the exceedingly popular 
Sevarambians, the highly-developed preface became a con- 
stant feature of the voyage imaginaire; it reached its 
culmination for this type of prose fiction in Gaudentio 
de Lucca (1728), wherein it is absolutely necessary for 
the comprehension of the narrative.’ But it was not 


*The changes upon the finding of the ms., the condition of the 
papers that compose it, and the clever account of how the Ms. 
passes from hand to hand must be read in order to be appreciated. 
The work is an important document in the “return to nature” 
movement. What is of importance here, however, is that preface 
and narrative are practically one, and must be read together. The 
editor, it seems, is a friend of Signor Rhédi, Librarian of St. Mark's 
at Venice, who one day in return for a service rendered him by the 
editor displays a unique literary treasure—the Ms. of a confession 
made before the Inquisition at Bologna by one Gaudentio de Lucca. 
This Ms. the librarian had previously received in recompense for 
a gift made by him to Ivorio, Secretary of the Inquisition at 
Bologna. The letter accompanying the gift of the ms. is fully 
transcribed. In addition to all this matter, there is a large amount 
of extremely vivacious and circumstantial detail concerning the 
appearance, character, and secret trial of Gaudentio. Finally, we 
meet the MS. Given, as has been said, in the form of a confession 
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confined to the voyage imaginaire. Though the long ro- 
mances written after this date do not seem to have been 
affected, the historical novels, the chroniques scandaleuses, 
the framework contes de fées, and, in especial, the picar- 
esque tales and the novels of manners by such important 
authors as Defoe, Prévost, and Marivaux speedily adopted 
the ruse. It is not at all unlikely that Richardson bor- 
rowed either from them or from Montesquieu’s Letéres 
Persanes the idea for the preface of Pamela. Each of 
the forms mentioned merits detailed discussion—except, 
perhaps, the frame-work conte de feée. 

The historical novel uses the ms. in a fashion too com- 
plicated to be analyzed at length. Three methods of 
employment, however, can be illustrated by quotation con- 
cerning theory. In its baldest type, the historical * me- 
moir” prided itself upon an incoherence due to close 
allegiance to some one s.; in La Tour Ténébreuse, e. 


Mile. L’Héritier prefers writing a “ volume ” which shoul: 
be accused of “ over-fidelity to history ” rather than one 
which might be called a “histoire romanesque.” An 
advance upon this is the method of collation claimed by 
Sandras—the use of material which is always that of some 


before the Inquisition, it has, as a result, a peculiar method of 
narration. Sometimes it proceeds in the form of direct autolio- 
graphy; sometimes through the medium of questions by the Grand 
Inguisitor—questions so ingeniously worded that the answers are am- 
plifications of a recital the “ confessee ” wishes to hasten; sometimes, 
finally, in the shape of explanatory notes by Rhédi (who represents 
pretty well a doubting reader). These notes comprise about 21 
pages out of 215, and are three times “renoted” by the English 
editor. Missing portions of the Ms., here and there, are ascribed to 
the negligence of customs house officials at Marseilles. The Ms. 
closes with an addendum by Ivorio to the effect that Lucea is to 
be freed, on condition of leading missionaries to the ideal republic, 
Mezzorania! 
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authority, yet not always that of the same authority. 
Though there is already, he declares (1686), a life of 
Admiral Coligny, the writer of this “ lacked, perhaps, of 
having good memoirs .. . I have several Memoirs be- 
tween my hands, and no one will be astonished, when I 
shall have said that I am of a house which has been a 
friend of his, and to which the Admiral several times has 
revealed his most secret plans.” * A still more modern 
method is that of Mme. d’Aulnoy in her earlier fictions, 
where she makes little pretence of doing more than fol- 
lowing the substance of her “ authorities”; and in Le 
Comte de Warwick (1704) she appears boldly as a trans- 
former of history. 

The probable reason for this final admission of Mme. 
d’Aulnoy was the connection of her name and signature 
(Mme. D... ) with the chronique scandaleuse, which 
had seized with avidity upon all schemes for escaping 
responsibility for its shameless utterances. Indeed, the 
claim of being a translator or an editor was made to cover 
the most grievous attacks upon historical and contempo- 
rary celebrities. Les Amours d’'Henri IV (1695), Ismael, 
Prince de Maroc (1698), the Secret History of Europe 
(1724)—these and many other such works all rely upon 
“authentic memoirs.” “A part of” the papers relating 
to the “ reign of Cha-Sephi I” (Mémoires Secrétes de la 


*Cf. Histoire Secréte d’Henri IV (1664): “I have been assured 
that this history was found with some others of the same nature 
among the papers of an illustrious dame who died a year or two 
ago.” In this particular instance the chief proofs seem to be letters, 
of which some are inserted in the text, and about 43 printed in an 
appendix. V. also the prefaces to Sandras’s Rochefort (1691), Colbert 
(1694), d’Artagnan (1700), and Montbrun (1703). The Memoirs 
of d@Artagnan was that source of the Trois Mousquetaires which 
Dumas supposed to be genuine. 
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Cour Perse, 1735) are translated from the secret journals 
of Ali-Couli-Kan, “ First Secretary at Ispahan”; \{ys, 
Manley’s Memoirs of Europe at the Close of the Bighth 
Century are foisted upon Eginhard, who seems to have lef; 


a ms. in “ obsolete French,” 


“e 


so valuable that it had been 
placed in the University of Pavia, ete., ete. Indeed, so 
notorious did the untruth and malice of the “ memoir” 
become that the Mémoires de la Vie du Comte D... 
which presents anything but a flattering picture of two- 
score women, drew from the Comtesse de M . . . a speedy 
retort. The preface is noteworthy: “ Although every on 
is persuaded that these Memoirs [of Comte D .. . | are 
only a collection of adventures drawn from several roms 


”? 


It is pleasant in grouping citations about the use of the 
ms. to turn from these malodorous works of scandal to the 
pages of those writers who best indicate the real force of 


the movement—Defoe, Prévost, and Marivaux. Vell 
enough known are the amazing series of Defoe’s fore- 
words,' and the preface to Marivaux’s Marianne—printed, 
one observes, as the opening of the narrative itself. The 
volumes of the Abbé Prévost are perhaps less familiar. 
The Mémoires d’un Homme de Qualité (1728) fell into his 


hands, he says, as the result of a much-motived visit to 


*The Journey to the Moon (169?) may be by Defoe. If so, he 
began in quite another fashion than that indicated by the Storm 
(1704). The preface begins with a rejection of “ truth-telling,” and 
sneers at the geese of Gonzales (1638). The writer of this Journey 
“ fix’d”” himself “upon an high mountain at the time of the Full- 
Moon,” and turned his thoughts “wholly upon that globe” so as 
to “subtract them” from his own. Presently he found his “ imagi- 
nation drawn in a direct line to the world in the moon, and so left 
the machine of” his body “in a sound repose.” He “almost 
instantly arrived” at the “desired post.” It is interesting that 
Mr. H. G. Wells in A Modern Utopia uses the same idea. 
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the Abbaye de . . . , where lived a famous recluse, whose 
name he has promised to conceal. The Mémoires, if Pré- 
vost may be trusted, were so popular that there is no 
modern “ best-seller” but must envy their editor. No 
sooner were a portion of them upon the market than a 
grandson of Cromwell, ‘‘ who lives actually in London,” 
was 80 pleased with the editorial grace that he turned 
over to Prévost the Mémoires of his father, one Cleveland, 
the natural son of the stern Oliver! Nor was the end yet. 
In 1735 the sons of the Doyen de Killerine came to feel 
that he who had edited the Mémoires de Cléveland was 
best fitted “‘ advantageously to retouch” the ms. left by 
their father. It is of moment that the conscientious edi- 
torial hands of Prévost carefully indicate “ retouchings ” 
in all the novels.? 

Still it was not sufficient for the tireless “ truth-seekers ’ 
that hidden corners and generous strangers yielded mss. 
and Memoirs to their disinterested grasp. From at least 
the time of Marco Polo there had been handed down a 
tradition that it was desirable to portray and eulogize both 
authors and “ editors” of mss.? Thus the Utopia, were 
its preface not so familiar, might be quoted in regard to 
its emphasis upon the uprightness of Hythloday and 
More;* thus in Don Quixote Cid Hamete Benengeli ap- 


b 


*V. the opening of Bk. m1, Vol. 1 of the Mémoires d’un Homme de 
Qualité, where the close of the Comte de Rosambert’s story is 
summarized, because the memoirs of that lord are already before the 
public in complete form. 

*Travels of Marco Polo, ed. by Wright, p. 25: “The foregoing 
narrative may be considered as a preliminary chapter, the object 
of which is to make the reader acquainted with the opportunities 
Marco Polo had of acquiring a knowledge. . . .” 

*V. in the preface the letter from Giles to Buslyde; the twice- 
expressed anxiety to recall every detail; the debate concerning the 
bridge of Amaurote; the puzzling over the rights of publication; 
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pears whenever Cervantes wishes to strike back at his 
critics; thus Simplicissimus on his lonely island is pic- 
tured, with punctilious care for his “ honorable nature,” 
by Jean Cornelissen, to whom the “ ms. written on palm- 
leaves” is then entrusted. As with the broad tradition 
of the “ manuscript,” however, not until after 1670 js 
the florescence of the movement to vouch for “ authors” 
astounding and general. In or about that year Jaques 
Sadeur is made to write as follows in the preface to his 
Travels into Undiscovered Australia: “I inquired with 
great care where were the crocodiles that historians locate 
in large numbers in these parts . . . they glory so much 
in this license of lying that they affect almost nothing 
but fictions.” ? Immediately, imitation springs ubiqui- 
tous; and variations of the parent-lie are so many as ; 
forbid brief classification. Known to every one is the fa- 


mous preface to Mrs. Veal,? and that to Gulliver's Travels, 
‘ 


with its “ proverb” among the 


‘neighbors at Redriff.” 
An improvement upon the simplicity of Marco Polo’s * thy 
people of the island report ” * comes from Desfontaines in 


the prevention of any answer to the query, “ Where is Utopia?” 
through the interruption of the questioner, once by the entrance of 
a servant, and once by a fit of coughing; the translation of som 
Utopian verse; and the subjoining to the book of a Utopian alphabet. 

*A reason is given for this license: that travelers must repeat 
tales to satisfy the curious. In the preface to the Sevarambians 
Swift’s suggestion that explorers be “sworn” is forestalled. 

? Less quoted is the solemn preface to Robinson Crusoe, Pt. III, 
ed. 1720: “TI, Robinson Crusoe, being at this time in perfect and 
sound mind and memory, thanks be to God therefor, do hereby 
declare . . . that the story, though allegorical, is also historical.” 
Lemuel Gulliver in the signed edition of 1727 cries out against 
“alterations and insertions to compliment the memory of her 
late Majesty”; v. also Gulliver’s elaborate defense for not having 
reported his discoveries to the government (pp. 274-275). 

* Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Wright, p. 429. 
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his Nouveau Gulliver (1727); for, though Desfontaines 
cites with gusto the “ authorities” who attest the ex- 
istence of most of his marvellous isles, he is discreet in 
the ease of the Terre du Feu, which is described by a 
“ rescued Hollander,” lest “ these bizarre fancies make our 
voyager depart from his character of sincerity.” More 
daring is the coup of Sandras in Rochefort (1691): “ his 
testimony entirely alone suffices to convince the most in- 
eredulous.” A genuine triumph in the archives of the 
testimonials to an author’s veracity is that of Mlle. 
L’Héritier in Guy Joli (168%). She as editress of the 
author’s ms. makes capital of his ill-humor: “ [he has] 
an air of sincerity which pleases except toward the end 
of the work, where the malignity of the satirical hits which 
he dispenses upon the Cardinal de Retz makes one doubt 
of the good faith of the historian.” 

Side by side with attestation to the character of an 
“author” of a ms. advanced a desire to portray him; 
once more, if one pass over Marco Polo’s Travels and the 
Utopia, the first marked instance is that of the detail, 
already quoted, concerning Captain Siden, discoverer of 
the land of the Sevarambians. Varieties of depicting can 
here only be hinted at. The vivid picturing of the per- 
sonality of the “ recluse ” who, according to Prévost, wrote 
the Mémoires d’un Homme de Qualité ; the insertion into 
Mile. L’Héritier’s La Tour Ténébreuse of the Provencal 
songs “of Richard I”; the description which Marianne 
gives of herself at the opening of the ms. “found” by 
Marivaux ; above all, the minute account of the appearance 
of Gaudentio de Lucca—these are a few of the many de- 
vices supposed to aid in capturing the reader’s assent. 
Somewhat different from any of these ruses is the conceal- 
ment of personality made so much of in the Mémoires de 
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la Vie du Comte D.... (1696), and in Defoe’s J/0/) 
Flanders * or Roxana. 

A supplement to the eulogizing and portraying of 
“ authors ” was the subpeenaing of contemporary witnesses, 
In the Greek and medieval voyages imaginaires obscure 
persons and asterisked names had been invoked; and, as 
has been seen, the Serpent of Horsham (1614) and kin- 
dred tales had summoned “ people” as proof of their 
authenticity. Yet until 1670 Bandello alone had used this 
trick with daring and audacity.* After this crucial dar 


?An idea as old at least as the Decameron. In the proemio, py. 
16-17, Boceaccio (ed. 1880, Firenze), writes: “the names of whom 
I should give truly, if a just reason did not keep me from sayinz 
them—which is this——that 1 do not wish that, through the maiters 
which follow, recounted and heard of them, any of them in tim 
to come may be shamed.” Again, in the Fiammetta, the heroine says 
(p. 36): “And in truth still my forces endure to such an extent 
that, although I write most true matters, under such an order have 
I disposed them that, save for him who knows them as I, being 
the cause of all, no one, however acute understanding he have, will 
be able to know who I am.” Greene has a similar remark about 
Roberto in Never Too Late (Works, Vol. vit, p. 33). The Mémoires 
de la Vie du Comte D... (1696), even though “the author pro- 
poses in no way to make known those of whom he speaks,” have to 
be re-edited, we are told, “ because he has often failed of this pre- 
eaution.” As a result, the editor (is it really, as the title-page 
declares, St. Bvremond?) “ has been obliged to change ” ranks, dates, 
ete. “more than once.” Cf. further, the following passage (Vol. 
I, p. 136): “ The precautions which I take in writing these memoirs, 
in order not to reveal who I am, keep me from giving here the 
detail of an action which distinguished me in the battle.” V. also 
ibid., Vol. 1, p. 250; u, p. 85; and the Mémoires de la Contesse 
M... (1697), p. 47. 

* Typically “ Bandellian” is the dedication to the 5lst novella 
of the Novelle, Pt. I: “ Marvellous, indeed, are the chances whic! 
befall out of the ordinary course of our daily way of life, and 
oftentimes, whenas we read them, they move us to wonderment .. . 
wherefore . . . I have chosen to send it to you [Fanzino delle Torre] 
who went to speak with the lady in question ere she died.” 
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a solemn throng of witnesses march to the aid of authors 
of uss. Mrs. Behn in the Fair Jilt (Works, Vol. 1, p. 
275) summons a “ friar yet living in Antwerp.” “ Myn- 
heer van Dam, Advocate for the East India Company,” 
swears to the sailing of the “ Golden Dragon, bound ior 
Batavia °—that renowned ship which bore the hero of the 
Sevarambians. “ My Lord . . .” appears opportunely for 
the purposes of the person who wrote A Spy on the 
Conjurer (1724). Gaudentio de Lucea is vouched for 
by officials of sonorous title. One venture, fit forever to 
silence any caviler who scraped acquaintance with the 
beau monde, is that of Sandras before the Marquis de 
Montbrun (1703): “ There is not any one who has not 
known him—this man who lent Charles II 50,000 
crowns! ” 

The personality of the “ editor ” of a ms. did not evoke 
so much anxiety as that of the “ author.” Yet abundance 
of care was lavished upon it. The Greek novel might here 
be referred to; and More wrote of himself the ambiguous 
phrase: “ I will rather tell a lie than make a lie.” Yet, 
after all that has been proved concerning the prevalence 
from 1670 onward of the effort to force belief, there can 
be no need to delay upon such subterfuges as the claim of 
Defoe to have expurgated the mss. left by Moll Flanders 
and Roxana, “ ladies of gayety ”; the laborious researches 
of Prévost in “ verifying” the life-story of Cleveland: 
the criticism by Swift of the text of Gulliver's Travels; } 
or the alteration by Marivaux of the only two names in 
Marianne, which it would be impolitic to publish. The 


*“The only fault I find is that the author, after the manner of 
travelers, is a little too circumstantial.” Swift adds that, had he 
left the ms. with all its minutiae in regard to soundings, etc., it 
would have been twice the length it is. 
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preface to Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier (1707) is typical 
not only of the cleverness of those from whom the wily 
Englishman borrowed his guile, but also of the trickery 
of those who borrowed from him: “the persons now con- 
cerned in the publication assure the reader that they haye 
had them [the memoirs] in their possession, finished, as 
they now appear, above twenty years ... a writer who 
wished to attack Mr. Clarendon was then refused a copy.” ! 

Attention to the character of an “ editor,” then, was but 
one phase of the effort to gain the reader’s credence—an 
effort which used indifferently mere query as to why trayel- 
lers and “ historians” should not be believed ; insistence 
upon the “truth” of a narrative; elaborate accounts of 
“ authors ” and “ editors ” of “ Memoirs.” Notwithstand- 
ing the ubiquity of the movement, the quotations thus far 
cited would not be worth the collecting were it not for the 
implication of the stated causes of this movement; the 
resultant attitude toward the imagination; and the far- 
reaching effects upon narrative technique. 

As has been previously remarked, behind all the “ lies ” 
lay three asserted motives: the sinfulness of falsehood, the 
utility of the “ true story,” and the pleasure afforded to a 
reader by belief in an author’s fidelity to fact.? It is 
doubtful whether any one of these motives can be assigne:| 
priority in time; but certainly the first two of the three 
are the causes most commonly proclaimed before 1740— 


*The preface to the Life and Adventures of Duncan Campbell 
(1720) indicates intricacies of this movement which I have not 
ventured to impose upon the reader. One bit is delicious. The quack 
Campbell is made to call his “editor” [Defoe] a “good old 
gentleman.” 

? Doubtless to these should be added a love of mystification, and 
an urgent desire to avoid peril (many French works are from Dutch 
and English presses). But such purposes are never expressed. 
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as, indeed, might be expected during a period when the 
aim of edification dominated the entire expressed theory 
of fiction. In the Renaissance novelle there are hints, 
perhaps sincere, that the use of falsehood in fiction is 
reprehensible ; Bandello cries out concerning the “ sanctity 
of history [7. e., reporters’ gatherings of the day], which 
ought to be written with truth,” ? and Belleforét is yet 
more emphatic: “ I indue them with the name of histories, 
as having collected them from good authors, and such as 
are not suspected of lying, so that you who cherish the 
truth, may see that history should be sacredly treated, as 
being the mirror of our life.’* Yet such laments grow 
really numerous only as the Renaissance draws to an end. 
Greene, for example, can become tearful over prevarication 
among writers of fiction; the author of the Serpent of 
Horsham is sure of the fate of the deceiver; the Tombeau 
des Romans (1626), a treatise upon prose fiction, devotes 
much space to the abyss wherein “truth” is buried by 
writers of romans; in the same year Camus’s Moral Events 
points out the obligation by conscience to “ keep faithfully 
to the ground and body of the history”; and in 1643 
before Le Page Disgracié Tristan l Hérmite avows: “ truth 
will present itself so badly apparelled that it can be said 
to be entirely naked.” Defoe it was, however, who erected 
an almost sacrificial formula; “‘ though he that preaches 
from the pulpit ought to be careful of his words,” runs the 
preface to the Storm, “that nothing pass from him but with 


*V. the article referred to in note to p. 213. 

?V. dedication to novella 51 of Pt. I. 

* Histoires Tragiques, épistre to Vol. Iv. In France and in England 
this motive was made to subserve the introduction into Italian 
novelle of the most grievous obscenities. Cf. the treatment by 
Bandello, Belleforét, and Fenton of the tale of Cardenio and Plaudina. 


8 
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an especial sanction of truth, yet he that prints and pub- 
lishes to all the world has a ten-fold obligation.” 

Certainly, no such pregnant fiat as this decrees the 
second reason for veracity in fiction—the utility of the 
“true story.” For that matter, the early novellieri ay 
more confidential than the writers of fiction in the 171! 
century. In prefacing the fourth novella of Pt. I], Ban- 
dello inquires: “ how could whoso heard or read them |)! 
derive some instruction therefrom . . . our children and 
grandchildren would amend their errors . . .” Seatter- 
ing claims, however, especially from 1670 onward, are no! 
difficult to come upon. As late, apparently, as 1740, Lord 
Chesterfield ! approves Saint-Réal’s view before ) 
Carlos (1671); the French author writes: “As one always 
judges that things of this sort [incestuous loves] are ecul- 
pable . . . the author having found in divers places the 
details of their history, he has believed that he ought to 
share them with the public, because they justify the mem- 
ory of that Princess.” And a snarl from the author of the 
English Hermit (1727) takes the same ground: “ Now it 
may without the least arrogance be affirmed that, though 
this surprising narrative be not so replete with vulgar 
stories as the former [ Robinson Crusoe] or so interspersed 
with a satirical vein as the last [Gulliver’s Travels| .. . 
yet it is certainly of more use to the public than either of 
them because every incident herein related is matter of 
fact.”” The Comtesse de Murat boasts of her Comte de 
Dunois (1670): “ Your highness will see him only amor- 
ous and tender in this adventure; it is the sole passage of 
his life of which history makes no mention.” * 


1 Letters to His Son, No. Lxvl. 
* Sandras in La Guerre de Holland (1687) “aims to improve upon 
history in giving the secret affairs of the cabinets ”—said cabinets 
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The third motive assigned for the worship of truth— 
delight afforded to the reader by fidelity to fact—is in- 
dubitably of more permanent significance than the other 
two. The critics of Renaissance poetry dealt at times with 
it: vet neither in the Renaissance nor in the 17th century 
is there much comment by writers of fiction. Too much 
entirely might be made of the speech of Fiammetta in 
the Decameron: “‘ A novella which, had I wished or did 
I wish to depart from the truth of the matter, I should 
well have known and do know how to compose and write 
under other names; but because departure from the truth 
in novel-telling is a great diminution of delight in the 
hearer, in itsownform... Ishall tellit.”1 Far more 
decided is the view of Camus, the prolific French bishop 
of the early 17th century ; whether or not his theory arises 
from his inveterate enmity to the “lying novelliert” 
must remain undetermined. Be that as it may, his tone 
is unmistakable. In the projét to Cléoreste (1626), he 
states: “ that which essentially distinguishes true histories 
from the false and the feigned, is the two marks, and, as 
it were, the two poles of a good fiction—time and place.” 
Still clearer is a remark within the same work: “ you 
who hear of an event occurring in neighboring places 
which you ordinarily frequent, will have, without doubt, 
more pleasure in hearing that which has come to pass 
near your abode, than if the event had happened in spots 
more distant.” ? 

It might well seem that in the face of all this theorizing 
about “lying truth,” the imagination could have had no 


being manipulated by the “mistresses” of the ‘king, etc. Mme. 
d’Aulnoy writes of her Mémoires de la Cour d’Espagne (1691): “It 
is not in general histories that one learns particularities.” 

* Novella 5, Day IX. But v. also p. 230, note 1. 

* Vol. m1, p. 191. 
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advocates. Pure imagination, indeed, was seldom straight. 
forwardly upheld; and even the rather odd defenses which 
here and there it won for itself were, as has already been 
suggested, largely limited to the conte de fée and to the 
pastoral, allegorical, heroico-historical, and satirical ro- 
mance. In addition, since by 1670 the long romance was 
practically dead, and the contes de fées soon joined the 
movement to force belief as far as being pretended trans. 
lations would carry them,’ the defenses were few and 
feeble between 1670 and 1728—when a change occurred. 
Nevertheless, some phases of the opposition to the effort 
to force belief are interesting in themselves. Of these, 
two are most marked; the attack upon the fabricated .is., 
and the 17th century theory of the romancers as to the 
use of allegory and history in fiction. Mention, perhaps, 
should be made of scattering comments on plagiarism 
and of expressions of indifference as to whether the reader 
believes or no. 

The assault upon the ms. has a curious history ; though 
continued without especial effect from the age of Lucian 
to that of Mlle. Seudéry, and though virtually dropped 
from 1670 to 1728, in the latter year it suddenly revives 
and practically frees at least French and English fiction 
from the octopus-like grasp of the pseudo-memoir. Rabe- 
lais—to go back no earlier—might write as satirically as 
he chose of the ms. “ found by Jean Audeau, at the foot 
of an olive, in a meadow which he had, near the po!c-arc) 
as one goes to Narsay,” ? and he might sneer: “ I! will 
not be an idle thing to put you in mind of the founiain 
. . . whence is derived unto us the good Pantagruel: for 
T see that all historiographers have thus handled their 


1V. p. 222, note 1. . 
2 Tudor Translations (Rabelais by Urquhart, Vol. 1, p. 26). 
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chronicles.” 1 Cervantes might laugh more goodnaturedly 
concerning the pamphlets in Arabic bought from a boy in 
the Aleana of Toledo for “ half a real”’ and rendered into 
Spanish for “ two arrobas of raisins and two bushels of 
wheat.” Despite all, the ms. retained its clutch on the 
long romance* until Gerzan and Desmarets began to 
develop the doctrine of vraisemblance—of which more 
later ; for Camus, Baudoin, and others, not only in France, 
but in Germany and Italy, kept on the even tenor of their 
lies. Thus it was that Mlle. Scudéry alone dealt a sig- 
nificant blow. As early as the [brahim (1641), she had 
upheld the primacy of the imagination; but in the Arta- 
méne (1649) she suggested gayly that whoever doubted her 
tale might “ imagine ” that she had found a “ rare ms. in 
the Vatican.” Inevitably, of course, replicas of her views 
appear in nearly, all prefaces of romances, English, Ger- 
man, French, Italian—until 1670. Then follows, as has 
been said, a sixty-year period of silence. In 1684, it is true, 
the prologue to a whimsical little volume entitled Quevedo’s 
Travels, tells of a ms, discovered in a “ chandler’s shop ” 
at “ Bilboa”; of this singular work there remain of the 
“ mouse-eaten author’s name ” only the letters, DonQ.. . 


1 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 199. 

* Don Quixote, ed. 1605, p. 128. 

*Of course the long romances did not expect to be genuinely 
believed. E. g., the preface to the German Amadis of 1569 contains: 
“Other critics are found, who although they do not entirely reject 
such works and handle them more courteously, ... yet, because 
these contain fables and imaginative material (Fabeln und erfundne 
Sachen),...” So the Spanish Amadis of 1579, side by side with 
the tale of the “ms.” containing the Sergas de Esplandian, has 
such passages as the following: “ But such blows as these we may 
attribute more to the writers [of romances] than as having passed 
in very truth.” A distinction is also drawn between patrafias and 
crénicas, and the Amadis ranked as a patrafa. 
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But, hurries on the editor’s logic, the Travels must he 
Quevedo’s, because, if in his sleep the writer of the 


” 


“famous Visions” wandered in Hades, in his “ sleep 
likewise he could walk on the earth! Again, in 1692 the 
Voyage to the Moon is a dream confessed, and the Voyaye 
to the World of Cartesius laughs at “truth.” It is true, 
also, that by 1700 Sandras and the Comtesse de M .. , 
had publicly contemned as false such “ memoirs” as were 
written by other authors.’ Still, it was not until 1728 that 
a really staggering stroke was aimed at the ms.—a blow 
startlingly effective because its giver, Desfontaines, was 
himself basing his Le Nouveau Gulliver upon the “ dis- 
covered ms.” In his preface the French imitator of Swift 
wrote: “ The letter of Dr. Ferruginer, which one will find 
at the end of chapter xxrv, will contribute to give an air 
of probability to all the things in the work which have 
appeared extraordinary, and which are nevertheless re- 
counted there as veritable . . . because probability is that 
which one ought to have principally in view, when one 
undertakes to cover truth under figures.” The results of 
Desfontaines’s cut at the Ms. are straightway evident in the 
mocking or defiant prefaces of the Mémoires de Madame 
de Barneveldt (1732) ; of Crébillon’s Tanzai et Néadarné 
(1734); of Lamekis (1735); of Milord Ceton dans /es 
Sept Planettes (1750); of Les Voyages d’Aleinvedon 
(1759) ; ete.? 


*V. p. 226 for a quotation from the Mémoires de la Comtesse de 
M... Sandras, prefacing the Marquis de Montbrun, speaks of 
unveracious memoirs, and adds that he knows some. But he is not 
ironically referring to his own works. 

* Expressions of indifference (real or assumed) are not especially 
rare, even before 1670. Still, the tone of most such prefaces is 
different from that after 1728. The author of the Tombeau des 
Romans (1626) also does not seem especially to mean his thirty- 
page discussion (pp. 51-81) of the folly of demanding truth from 
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More important than the attack upon the ms. was the 
wayward allegiance exhibited toward the imagination by 
the great 17th century romancers. 


1 In one sense Cer- 


fiction. Some of the more significant prefaces are those to Sorel’s 
L’Orphize de Chrysante (1618), the Voyage to the World of Cartesius 
(1692), Mrs. Aubin’s Comte de Vinevil (1719) and Life of Madame 
Beaumont (1721), Mrs. Barker’s Egilius (1715), the Adventures 
of Abdallah, Son of Hanif (1712). Sorel writes: “Do not seek 
whether this book is ancient or modern, whether it has been 
translated from Greek into French, whether the histories are false 
or true, whether it is assuredly an Athenian that has made it, and 
what author is this Chrysante, of whom you have never heard.” 
Daniel (if Daniel wrote the Voyage to the World of Cartesius) is 
the boldest of the group; he admires Lucian’s “I lie,” but admits 
that such a stand is not to be taken in his own day—wherefore 
he will strive for vraisemblance at least. The Comte de Vinevil is 
thus prefaced: “ As for the truth of what this narrative contains, 
since Robinson Crusoe has been so well received, which is more 
improbable, I know no reason why this should be thought a fiction.” 
Of the Life of Madame de Beaumont we read: “T’ll not give myself 
much trouble to clear their doubts about this.” Before Evilius 
Mrs. Barker explains: “As to the historical part, I suppose the 
reader does not expect much exactness, it being a romance, not a 
history; so it matters not who, or who, were contemporaries.” 
It should, perhaps, be noted that Defoe’s prefaces to Captain 
Avery and to Colonel Jacques are mildly indifferent ... Cf., how- 
ever, with any one of these comments the preface to Desfontaines’s 
Mémoires de Madame de Barneveldt (1632): “One would perhaps 
wish that I should render account of the manner in which these 
memoirs have fallen into my hands. That is what ordinarily 
editors do.... As for me, on the contrary, I should fear un- 
seasonably to search for praise, should I tell the truth upon this 
point. The public will believe what it judges proper.” V. also that 
to Lamekis (1735), which leaves the public to judge of “events 
so singular and extraordinary”; that to the Comte de Meilccur 
(1735): “whether one ought to regard them purely as a work of 
imagination, or whether the adventures which they contain are 
real. ..”; and, finally, the splendidly mocking preface of Tanzai 
et Néadarné (1734). 

* Non-fictionists apparently believed in the imagination. Sidney 
the critic might be cited with this from the Defense of Poesie 
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vantes, in his numerous assaults upon the “ improbability ” 
of the elder chivalric romance,’ pointed the way for the 
theories of d’Urfé, Barclay, Gerzan, and their successors 
throughout Europe. True, d’Urfé and Moliére* do not 
definitely express their fondness for the exercise of un- 
trammeled imagination; nor am I willing to turn aside 
to their practice. Again, over the rise and glory of the 
allegorical romance there is no space to linger.* What 


(Cassell, 1900, p. 83): “the poet citeth not authorities of other's 
histories, but ever for his entry calleth the sweet muses to inspire 
him a good invention”; or this (p. 26): “ Only the poet, disdaining 
to be tied to any such subjection, lifted up with the vigor of his 
own invention, doth grow, in effect, into another nature; in making 
things either better than nature bringeth forth, or quite anew... 
freely ranging within the zodiac of his own wit.” The definitions 
of romance, too, emphasize imagination. Richelet’s definition in 1680 
begins: “ today a roman is a fiction which consists of some amorous 
adventure written in prose... .” Phillips, in 1658, has: “a feigned 
story about amorous adventures or warlike achievements. . 

It is noteworthy, also, that Huet says in his L’Origine des Romans 
(1670), p. 9: “ Romances” are not only sometimes “ false in thie 
gross and true in some particulars,’ but “may be altogether false 
in the whole, and every particular.” 

*Tudor Translations (Shelton’s Don Quigote, Vol. I, pp. 228-231; 
148; Vol. 1, 239; 433-434; Vol. m1, 21; 51; 74; 133; 137; Vol. rv, 18). 

?In Polivéne (1622). On the pastoral romance v. p. 239, note 1, on 
Sidney—though the Arcadia has references to chronicles. The pasto- 
ral romance from Sannazaro onward held as its main theory that its 
characters were men and women of the day, disguised as shepherds 
and shepherdesses. V. the prefaces to Montemdr’s Diana, Cervantes’s 
Galatea, and d’Urfé’s l’Astrée. 

* Barclay’s Argenis intendedly mingles history and fiction (v. pp. 
129-131 of Kingsmill Long’s translation of 1636), as does Gombauld’s 
Endymion (1624), d’Aubignac’s Macarise (1664), ete. The Nova 
Solyma (1648) states its theory thus (Begley’s tr., Vol. 1, p. 300): 
“the scene of the tale is laid here in Nova Solyma . . . but whether 
the work is fact or fiction is a minor point compared with the 
intention of the book—that is to say, the right ordering of a 
Christian’s life.” 
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must detain us is this. After Sorel’s diatribes in the 
Lysis (1627) against “books which treat of things with 
much more likelihood [than the chivalric romances],” 
there was lifted revolt by Gomberville, on the one hand, 
by Desmarets, Calprenéde, and Mlle. Scudéry on the other. 

Gomberville and Desmarets may be easily dismissed. 
At times the former, a facile reviver of the maddest invo- 
lutions of Amadisian romance, mentions, as has already 
been noted, chronicles discovered in the time of Charles of 
Anjou. But his actual disdain of the “ search for truth ” 
is manifest in the preface to Polerandre (1632). “A 
vast plan,” he writes, ‘ does not displease me, because it 
is soon imagined ; but the execution is insupportable to me, 
because there is necessary much time, much attention, 
much servitude, and much arrangement. The irregularity 
of my mind ean not endure these importunate and per- 
petual exactnesses. It loves disorder.” Desmarets be- 
fore Rosane (1639) anticipates the words of Mlle. Seu- 
déry: “these [history and fiction] are two lights which in 
place of effacing each other . . . shine through the bril- 
liance of each other.” 

The theories of Calprenéde and of Mlle. Seudéry are far 
too intricate for analysis here. Only their fundamental 
points of view—singularly different in some ways, singu- 
larly alike in others—may be touched upon. Were one to 
trust Calprenéde’s boast before Cléopdtre that he is “ not a 
romancer, but an historian ” ; were one to accept implicitly 
Mlle. Seudéry’s flout at the “ ms.” in the preface to Arta- 
méne—the conclusion one would draw as to the difference 
between these writers would be most erroneous. The 
simple fact is that for Calprenéde romance is a means to 
an end (that end the use of as much history as possible) ; 
for Mile. Seudéry history is a means to an end (that end 
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the transformation of history in the service of emotion and 
vraisemblance). As early as Cassandre (1642), Calpre- 
néde reveals his theory thus: “I well might give Darius 
a son without contradicting the historians that write of 
Alexander, who only mention his (Darius’s) daughters; 
I make him dead in the opinion of the world before Alex- 
ander entered upon his father’s territories; he comes 
thither no more until after his death; and therefore those 
authors might well have been ignorant of Artaxerxes, his 
life... .” Before Faramond (1658) Calprenéde admits 
much more: “I do not agree,” he argues, “ that the sup- 
posed obscurity of this epoch is so disadvantageous to me 
as is imagined. It leaves for my inventive skill much 
more liberty than I had in the case of truths known to al! 
the world.” But from the beginning of her composition 
Mule. Seudéry was more emphatic in regard to the recog- 
nition of the imagination than Calprenéde ever was. In 


the preface to Ibrahim (1641) she defined the heroico- 
historical romance as a web, so “ confounded by a dexterous 


hand ” of “ falsehood and truth” that “wit hath muc! 
ado to disentangle” the threads. Later, in Clélie,' \na- 
ereon, speaking for Mlle. Seudéry, declares: “ when you 
wish to compose a fiction, you have the design of being 
believed; accordingly, the true art of falsehood is to 
resemble closely the truth.” 

So much has now been indicated concerning the 17th 
century struggle of the imagination against the desire for 
credence that it must be evident that the duel could not 


1Pt. VIII. The conversation is also to be found verbatim in 
Conversations sur divers Sujets, Amsterdam, 1685. Von Waldberg, 
Der Empfindsame Roman in Frankreich, p. 188, goes far astray in 
all his conjectures, based upon the assigning of this conversation 
to 1685 and not to 1654. V. for another expression of Scudérian 
theory Clélic, Pt. m1, pp. 1378-1384, ed. 1660. 
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have raged without greatly affecting the entire content and 
structure of early fiction. The effects, indeed, are every- 
where traceable. Theories of narrative structure, of char- 
acterization, of setting, of style—all these are visibly 
influenced by the movement to secure belief. To discuss 
the influence in detail would require an article of at least 
the length of the present one; nevertheless, suggestion 
as to the main results is possible. 

First, then, in regard to general structure. A distinctly 
evil effect of the effort to force belief lies in the disregard 
of unity into which the movement seduced various writers 
of fiction, particularly the authors of novels of manners, 
picaresque tales, historical novels, and voyages imaginaires. 
Upon the ground of “ truth” Aleman defended his moral- 
izing insertions into Guzman d’Alfarache; and under the 
same banner Hamilton wrote in the Memoirs of Gram- 
mont: “It is allowable to drop the thread of a narrative, 
when real facts, not generally known, give such a variety 
upon the digression as to render it excusable.” + On the 
contrary, to offset such a result, there were beneficial influ- 
ences in regard to the length of a fiction, the maintenance 
of consistency in detail, and opposition toward the conven- 
tional “ happy ending.” Probably the most pointed com- 
ment upon length is that before Lenoble’s Ildegerte 
(1694): “ The taste in books,” explains the author, 
“ changes fashion among the French as do costumes. The 
long romances full of speeches and fabulous adventures 
. » « Were in vogue in the time when sugar-loaf hats were 
found beautiful . . . The little histories . . . have taken 
their place and have been found more proper to the French 


*P. 157 (ed. 1709). V. p. 216 for quotation from the Roman 
Bourgeois. Cf. the preface to Kirkmann’s Unlucky Citizen (1673), 
and p. 171 of Mrs. Behn’s Oroonoko (Works, Vol. 1). 
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genius, which is impatient to see in two hours the dénoue- 
ment and the end of that which it commences to read . . . 
it is neither a fiction nor a romance which I give you, it 
is the pure truth of history.” Statements concerning 
consistency in detail are equally definite and date from an 
early period. For example, in the Diana Enamorada 
(1558)? and in Nashe’s Jacke Wilton (1594) ? one will 
find the occasional query: “ how could my character know 
this?” Few writers, however, seriously considered con- 
sistency and point of view until the satirical realists began 
not only to discuss the purpose of the romancers in allotting 
to hero and heroine confidant and confidante, but also to 
comment scathingly upon the monologues reeled off ver- 
batim from “memory.” From 1640, excuses for “ un- 
usual knowledge ” on the part of some character are ex- 
tremely common. “It is impossible,” says Araxes in 
Cassandre, “ for me to describe the particularities of this 
battle; for . . . I could not be present in all places.” ‘ 
“ Before continuing the recital of all my adventures,” 
asserts the author of the Mémoires de la Vie du Comte 
D. . . . (1696), “T believe I ought to relate what passed 
at Madrid after my departure; I was informed of this 
detail only long afterward, but here is the natural place 
to speak of it.’* Undoubtedly, now, these two results 


+ Yonge’s translation, p. 333. 

*P. 157. 

* V. especially the Roman Bourgeois, Pt. I, p. 85; Pt. II, p. 280. 

* Cottereill’s translation, p. 84. 

®Vol. 1, p. 291. The hero of Jaques Sadeur knows the fates of 
the parents whom he was too young to remember, because he has 
“ received a Memoir from a Father Jesuit of Lisbon.” Cf. the open 
ing of Marianne. In Clélie the Carte de Tendre is accounted for as 
“having been copied down,” and “ letters” are “so vivid as to be 
remembered exactly.” The whole theory is thus neatly put for the 
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upon narrative structure are of moment; perhaps, however, 
the most important effect of the effort to force belief was 
in relation to the type of ending proper to a fiction. In 
many cases truth-seekers strove to avoid the stereotyped 
close in marriage. “ Do not expect,” warns Furetiére in 
the preface to the Roman Bourgeois, “ that I reserve all 
my characters for marriage at the end of the book... 
because there will perhaps be some who . . . would prefer 
to live in celibacy.” “I know,” states Lenoble before 
Ildegerte, “ that there will be those who will find it censur- 
able that a marriage takes place in the midst of a novel. 
But I reply to them that I write history and not fiction.” ! 

The effects of “ truth-questing”’ upon characterization 
are not so easily segregated into good and bad as are those 
upon general structure. For modern upholders of natural- 
ism would probably exult over what is the most general 
effect upon characterization: the relentless depiction of 
an odd, weak, or depraved character; modern idealists 
would perhaps sigh. At about the time of the downfall 
of the heroico-historical romance comes a clear call from 
the “editor” of the ms. letters woven into the Histoire 
Secrete d’Henri IV (1664). “ Nature,” one is told, “ will 


voyage imaginaire in Macaria (1641): “You travellers must take 
heed of two things principally in your relations; first, that you 
say nothing that is generally deemed impossible; secondly, that your 
relation hath no contradiction in it, or else all men will think you 
make use of the travellers’ privilege, to wit, to lie by authority.” 
It is curious that after 1728 a revolt is raised against consistency. 
Thus Le Nouveau Gulliver has: “As the fictions of this work are 
less singular and daring [than Swift’s], it ought to cost less effort 
to come to the goal of imposing.” Prévost before Cléveland is 
more explicit: “ Verisimilitude is not a badge of truth.” 

*From 1670-1740 the “mournful ending” was much in fashion— 
a fact that causes me to regard the remarks at the close of Marianne 
as a deliberate revolt toward the happy ending as more realistic. 
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be found always represented as it is, without there being 
any effort to flatter it and to disguise weakness and 
oddity.” A single perusal of this book will make clear 
wherein lies the force of the phrase, flatter it. The slave- 
love of Mile. Seudéry’s Carte de Tendre is about to vanish 
from fiction for a long period; the hero, “ pusillanimous, 
submissive, chaste, ardent, ever-loyal,” the heroine, * mod- 
est, proper, cold, and eternally faithful” 1—both are to 
be doomed to oblivion. Indeed, between 1670 and 1740 
“pure love” is a rather rare phenomenon in fiction. 
Instead, in the chronique scandaleuse furious and _per- 
verted passions are shamelessly raked forth—from “ long- 
hidden mss.” Even in the best fictions fidelity is drawn 
as a wavering and fitful flame.” 

If, nevertheless, a reader’s point of view must largely 
determine for him the value of this early step toward 
naturalism, no objection whatever can be advanced agains! 


certain other effects upon characterization which are allied 
to the effort to force belief. Of these results, one may he 
passed by—the attempt to dethrone the hero and heroine 
as centers of attention.* More significant is the expressed 
desire to study the middle and lower strata of society; to 
portray with accuracy both past and contemporary men 


*V. for an analysis of an ideal heroine of romance Faramond, 
Pt. Ill, Bk. m1, p. 383. 

?In 1641 the Italian romance Coloandro Infidele was so severely 
criticised for the disloyalty of the hero that in the second edition 
the infidelity is made but a lapse of faith, and all ends happily. 
The change by 1728 is clear in the opening of Pt. vu of Marianne, 
where fidelity is questioned as being even possible! As for the 
chronique scandaleuse—infandum. The curious reader should see 
p- 163 of Lenglet-Dufresnoy’s L’Usage des Romans (1734). 

* Valuable as forcing the portrayal of minor characters; injurious, 
it is true, from the point of view of structure. V. the opening of 
Scarron’s Roman Comique. 
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and women; and to analyze the actual human emotions 
of normal beings. 

From 1532 to 1590 there flourished in France a type of 
novel which zealously strove to depict the loves of the 
wealthy bourgeois class. Such works of this group as I 
have seen contain no prefaces of value; and by 1641 the 
tide was again strong in favor of princes and princesses 
as heroes and heroines.’ To this attitude Mlle. Seudéry 
objects in the preface to [brahim (1641); and Segrais 
exclaims before his Nouvelles Frangaises (1665): “ It 
will not be necessary that my characters should be all 
kings or emperors.” Other writers, too, notably Furetiére 
of the Roman Bourgeois, echo these complaints. But it 
is a far ery from even these authors to the composer of 
Gustave Vasa (1697), with her “ Sigibrite was of the 
lowest birth that one could imagine.” For Sigibrite is 
the ancestress of Des Challes’s long train of “ Illustrious 
Frenchwomen”’ of a peculiar sort (1711), and of Prévost’s 
Manon Lescaut. 

Keeping pace with attempts to escape the restricted 
circle of courtly romance, moved a tendency toward realism 
of portrayal. Let him who would observe the result for 
historical fiction compare the preface to Calprenéde’s Far- 
amond (1658) and Boyle’s Theodora and Didymus 
(1687), “which is not a romance.” Similarly, if the 
student wish to note the contrast in elder and later theory 
of personal description, let him place the “ metaphorical 
beauty ” of Sorel’s Lysis (1627) ? side by side with “ char- 
acters of mediocre condition ” from the Roman Bourgeois 
(1666), “some beautiful and some ugly, some sage and 


*V. the preface to Gerzan’s Histoire Afriquaine (1627) and 
Baudoin’s Histoire Négropontique (1632). 
? Davies’s translation, p. 25. 
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some foolish.” And if the investigator search yet further, 
he will find theory in plenty upon the employment of cayi- 
cature, the value of action and gesture, the choice of 
names—such theory, moreover, in passages which ¢y)- 
phasize the truth of this or that fiction. 

Most of the material just mentioned, however, deals ou!y 
with the outward man or woman. Necessity for ke ‘ 
psychological analysis and consistency is stressed in yol- 
umes so wide apart in time as Mareschal’s Chrysolite and 
Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes. The preface to Chryso- 
dite (1627) may be found quoted in Koerting.’ That to 
the Lettres Persanes (1721) but echoes statements common 
from the middle of the 17th century: “ The first thoughts 
[of the Persians] could not but have a dash of singularity 
in them; it was apprehended that there is nothing to be 
done but to give them that sort of singularity which is 
not incompatible with understanding . . . in speaking of 
our religion these Persians should not appear better in- 
formed than when they talk of our manners and customs. 
. . . The longer they reside in Europe, the less marvel- 
lous and extraordinary the manners of that part of the 
world begin to appear to them. ... The author's chief 
design was to display the formation and the progress of 
their ideas . . . surprise in persons who ought to be 
surprised. . . .” 

Obviously, over-emphasis might easily be laid upon the 
relation of the “ truth-seekers”’ to advances in fictional 
characterization ; for instance, the best enunciation of the 
need for psychological analysis comes from Mlle. Seudéry,” 
herself, as has been seen, an opponent of the effort to 


1 Die Geschichte des Franzésischen Romans im 17ten Jahrhundert, 


Pt. 1, p. 136. 
*V. p. 242, note 1. 
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force belief. Essays at exactness of geographical and 
temporal setting, and theories of individuality of style are 
scarcely traceable to sources other than this movement. 
If one pass over the prefaces to the barely-known French 
novels of the late 16th century, the demand for geographical 
definiteness is most distinct in the preface to La Tour 
Hotman’s Histoire Celtique (1634); he writes: “ As the 
theater of this piece the author has taken Gaul, of which 
he gives you the most exact topography possible—as ap- 
pears at large in the third book and in detail through all 
this volume.” The culmination of the movement is evi- 
dent in Defoe’s fling before Pt. II of Robinson Crusoe at 
the failure “of all the endeavors of envious people to 
reproach it with being a romance, to search it for errors 
in geography.” 1 As for temporal setting, it seems suffi- 
cient here to note that assaults on “ anachronism” are 
stressed in Sorel’s Lysis (1627). Of the Argenis he 
declares in his thirteenth chapter: “TI think the story 


should be very unpleasant, since the customs of the coun- 


tries are not observed and since there never was any such 
72 


government in Sicily. 

Individuality of style can not, even in a cursory survey 
of the results of the effort to force belief, be quite so 
summarily treated as adherence to geographical and ethno- 


*The full force of the change is seen in the preface to Ffloyd’s 
translation of the Peruvian Tales (1736): “In laying the scene of a 
romance, the geography of the country must be as well preserved and 
as nicely written as if the adventures represented thereon had really 
happened.” Maps, apparently first introduced into fiction in Mundus 
Alter et Idem (1608), were soon made subservient to the effort 
to force belief. 

* The results of Sorel’s diatribes are very plain in the sudden 
attention of the romancers to accurate costuming, ete. The theory 
is neatly put in the preface to Jbrahim (1641), though Camus and 
Gerzan had preceded Mlle. Scudéry in outlining a general scheme. 


9 
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logical fact. For the wish to gain credence produced bor), 
plainness and ornamentation of style—plainness particy- 
larly in novels of manners, letter-novels, and voyu, 
imaginaires, ornamentation in satirical romances and jy, 
the imitations of the Arabian Nights. 

Undoubtedly the “ grand ”’ style of the pseudo-Orien:,| 
conteurs was the last stronghold of the great romance- 
tongue.’ But undoubtedly, too, the remark of Caylus in 
regard to his Nowveaux Contes Orientausx is in place at 
this point: ‘* The style contributes also to their agreeal)|e- 
ness; there is felt the warmth of climate which produces 
piquant oddity for the European reader.” ? More ger- 
mane to the development of fiction are the efforis 
plainness of sentence-structure and diction. The author 
of Amours de Lintason et de Pallinoé (1610) was merely 
following in the path of Italian novelliert when she wrote: 
“an affected diction destroys belief in a histoire.” A 


regular phase of the voyage imaginaire was but unusually 


99 


well put by the “editor” of the Sevarambians: “ As 
the style . . . I leave every body at full liberty, to approve 


‘ 


or condemn it as he please ; and content myself with saying 
that we have altered it as little as possible, being desirovs 
of keeping close to the author’s manner of writing, which 
is very simple and natural.”* Finally, Crébillon in his 


+]. e., the grandiose style peculiar to romances. 

? The Oriental tales are not really gorgeous, with the exception of 
the partly genuine Persian and Turkish Tales. Montesquieu revolts 
thus before the Lettres Persanes: “I have relieved the reader, as 
much as I could, from the Asiatic style, and have exonerated him 
from the trouble of an infinite number of sublime and elevated 
expressions . . . I have retrenched those long compliments. . . .” 

* Prévost writes before the Doyen de Killerine: “If the wish to 
be truthful does not communicate to me beauty of imagination, 
which is a gift of nature, and the graces of style, which are 
ordinarily the results of art, it will render me sincere in my 
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Lettres de la Marquise de M...au Comte de R... 
(1732) was echoing a remark to be found as far back as 
the fictional form of the Letters of Abelard and Heloise ; ' 
his words are rather emphatic: “ Perhaps they may not 
present you with that accuracy of style in which our 
writers place so considerable a part of their merit, but the 
little negligences of a woman of wit have that amiable 
air which might be difficult . . . to imitate.” ? 

For our purposes, consideration of the effects of the 
pre-Richardsonian “ effort to force belief” ends with the 
discussion of the relation of the movement to style. It is 
well to gather the threads of our analysis. From the very 
dawn of fiction, then, there has become observable a deter- 
mined attempt on the part of writers to gain the implicit 
credence of the reader. With this end in view, the author 
has assailed the reader with assertions of veracity, with 
throngs of “ authorities,” with ingenious avouchings of 
every kind for “mss.” and their “worthy” finders, 
authors, and editors. It is true that at times the move- 
ment has waned—notably between 1640 and 1670, during 
the Seudérian dominance, and again directly after 1728. 


recital, modest in my expressions. . .” Cf. the prefaces to Defoe’s 
Memoirs of an English Officer, “ not set forth by any fictitious stories, 
nor embellished with rhetorical flourishes; plain truth is certainly 
most becoming an old soldier,” and to Jackson’s Recantation (1675). 

*P. 26 (1720 ed.). Cf. Mrs. Manley’s Court Intrigues (1711), p. 
137; the opening of Marianne; the preface to Les Aventures de... 
(1712). In Boursault’s Lettres dune Dame a un Cavalier (1677), 
we read: “my dear child, your words seem too well arranged to be 
sincere. My love voices itself more naturally than yours... .” 
(Letter viz). 

? Connected with this general movement are the bad grammar 
of Vollichon in the Roman Bourgeois; the dialect in Deloney’s Jacke 
of Newbery (1597); the lisping of Mazarin in Sandras’s Coligny 
(1686) ; the Gasconese in the Baron du Foeneste (1641), ete. 
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Yet amid all the changes in European fiction before 
Richardson, the influence of the movement—more impor- 
tant than its ubiquity—is not to be gainsaid. It has been 
a factor in causing speculation in regard to the comparative 
morality, usefulness, and attractiveness of the “ true 
story ” and the “ invented fiction.” More, it has affected 
structure, characterization, setting, and style in narrative, 
If, for example, it has injured the unity of fictions, it 
has made them more self-consistent and less conventional. 
Again, if it has let loose a flood of immoral characters, 
it has at least called the attention of writers of fiction to 
the close portrayal of human beings of every age, clime, 
rank, and appearance. Finally, it has aided the intro- 
duction into fiction of spatial and temporal “ local color”; 
and it has suggested that the style of a book is largely 
dependent upon the individuality of its dramatis personae. 


Artuvur JERROLD Tire. 





X.—HISTOIRE DE L’IMPRESSION ET DE LA PU- 
BLICATION DU DISCOURS SUR L’INEGA- 
LITE, DE J.-J. ROUSSEAU 


Mare-Michel Rey, l’éditeur d’Amsterdam, ne fut 
pas seulement le premier qui imprima, d’aprés les 
manuscrits de l’auteur, le Discours sur [ Inégalité 
la Lettre @ D’ Alembert, La Nouvelle Héloise, Le 
Contrat social, la Réponse al Archevéque de Paris, 
et les Lettres de la Montagne; il fut en outre un 
ami de Rousseau, fidéle, généreux, sincére. I] a 
droit, dans la biographie du citoyen de Genéve, a 
une place beaucoup plus grande que celle qu’on lui 
a accordée jusqu’ici. Nous avons sur lui une 
quantité de renseignements inédits dans les Lettres 
de Rey 4 Rousseau, conservées 4 la Bibliothéque 
dela Ville de Neuchatel, en Suisse. Nous avions 
d’abord pensé publier telle quelle cette assez volumi- 
neuse correspondance; et puis nous avons renoncé 
parcequ’il nous a paru que les frais seraient dis- 
proportionnés avec la valeur d’une partie de ces 
lettres; et nous nous sommes arrétés 4 la facon 
de procéder dont ces pages donnent un échantillon, 
ce. a. d. drainant tout ce qui s’y trouve de nouveau 
et d’utile sur chaque sujet particulier. 

Nous en avons d’abord tiré un travail assez 
étendu (qui paraitra ailleurs) sur les relations 
privées des deux hommes—avec quantité de 
choses, croyons-nous, trés suggestives du véritable 
caractére de Rousseau. 
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Et puis, une série d’études sur les circonstances 
dans lesquelles ont été imprimés et publics les 
différents ouvrages que nous venons de mentionner, 
Ces différents chapitres paraitront 4 mesure que 
nous pourrons profiter, pour la rédaction, des 
matériaux rassemblés. En disant cela d’emblée, 
nous éviterons peut-Ctre 4 un collégue de répéter 
un travail qui a déja été fait. 

Ajoutons que le Deuxiéme Discours, ayant fait 
récemment |’objet de plusieurs travaux importants, 
ces pages viennent a leur heure. 


I. Les Documents 


1. Les principaux documents a consulter sont: Lettres 
inédites de Jean-Jacques Rousseau a Marc-Michel Rey, 
publiées par J. Bosscha, membre de l]’Académie des 
Sciences des Pays-Bas. Amsterdam, Fr. Muller, et Paris, 
Firmin Didot, i858. 

Cette correspondance contient 163 lettres, allant du 8 
novembre 1754 au 16 décembre 1773. 

2. Lettres de Rey a Rousseau, inédites. Bibliotheque 
de Neuchatel, Suisse. Fonds Rousseau. 

Il y a 165 lettres, dont 158 sont datées ou peuvent étre 
datées facilement; une (n° 163) peut étre probablement 
datée, d’aprés comparaison avec le texte de Bosscha. 

Elles vont du 24 mai 1758 au 8 aoiit 1767. Cependant 
la derniére lettre de la collection est isolée, de sorte qu'on 
peut dire que la collection conservée s’arréte au 19 aout 
1765. 

Or, Rousseau a quitté Motiers le 7 septembre 1765. 
C’est depuis cette époque qu’il a cessé de conserver les 
lettres de Rey, sans doute A cause de sa vie errante. 
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Depuis cette méme époque du reste, les lettres de 
Rousseau & Rey s’espacent considérablement; pour des 
raisons d’affaires d’abord (Rousseau n’a plus rien fait im- 
primer de nouveau pendant sa vie) ; pour des raisons per- 
sonnelles ensuite, Rousseau se retirant du commerce des 
hommes de plus en plus. 

Dans nos citations, nous respecterons |’orthographe de 
Rey, 4 l’occasion nous subviendrons 4 la ponctuation. Rey 








semble n’en connaitre d’autre que la virgule qui lui tient 
lien de toutes les autres. Parfois la fin de la ligne sert 







de point. 





* 










I] peut étre intéressant de savoir le temps que prenait 
un message pour aller de Rousseau 4 Rey, et vice-versa. 

; Voici ce qui ressort des lettres. 

D’Amsterdam ot était Rey, 4 Paris, il fallait environ 

6 jours. Rousseau écrit le 22 novembre 1754: “ Je viens 

votre lettre du 16— ” ? 










q de recevoir, Monsieur 
a Rey recoit le 22 décembre 1773 une lettre envoyée par 
Rousseau le 16.7 

D’Amsterdam 4 Montmorency, il fallait 6 4 8 jours. 
Rousseau écrit le 2 juin 1758: “ Je recois 4 l’instant, mon 







Re cher Rey, avee votre lettre du 15... .”3 
Le 28 juin suivant: “Je recois 4 l’instant avec... 






a votre lettre du 22. Path 
car 
& Le 24 octobre suivant: “ J’ai recu, mon cher Rey, le 19 






de ce mois votre lettre du 12. . . .”5 


Quelquefois il y a du retard, soit pour éviter les frais de 
port, soit que par manque de confiance dans les messagers 










* Bosscha, l. ¢., p. 6. * Tbid., p. 308. 
*Ibid., p. 44. *Ibid., p. 46. 
* Ibid., p. 64. 
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ordinaires, Rousseau se fasse adresser les lettres indirecte- 
ment. Ainsi le 17 jum: “Je regus seulement hier, mon 
cher Rey, votre paquet et votre lettre du 6. Ls passent 
par les mains d’une femme, et les retards sont inévitables 
par cette voye, 4 cause de la négligence ordinaire i ce 
oom. 2. o* 

D’Amsterdam a Motiers-Travers, il fallait environ 10 
jours. Rousseau écrit le 19 février 1763: * Je recois ex 
cet instant, mon cher Rey, avec votre lettre du 8, vos deux 
feuilles. . . .”? 

Le 1 juillet 1764 le méme écrit: “‘ Je regois votre lettre 
du 20 juin... .”8 

Le 9 septembre de la méme année, le méme écrit du 
Champ-du-Moulin: “ Le 20 aoiit je regus avec votre letire 
du 10 l’épreuve.” * 

Le 6 novembre suivant: “ Je recgois en ce moment, mon 
cher confrére, votre dernier paquet. . . ,” ° et le billet de 


Rey est daté 26 octobre.® 
En sens inverse le temps est généralement le méme, 
sauf cependant que de Montmorency 4 Amsterdam, les 
courriers paraissent aller plus vite que d’Amsterdam i 
Montmorency, jamais plus de six jours, une fois cing. 
Rey écrit le 6 juin 1758: “ Je recois mon cher Monsieur, 


votre lettre du 31... .” 


Le 10 juin 1758: “ L’honneur de la votre du 3 m’est 
parvenue hier. . . .” 

Le 20 septembre 1758: “ Je recois mon cher Rousseau 
la votre du 13 Court... .” 

Le 27 février 1759: “ Je recois ’honneur de la votre 
du 22 Cour’... .” 


*Tbid., p. 39. 

*Jbid., p. 191. Voir aussi p. 234. 

* Ibid., p. 216. * Ibid., p. 223. 
5 Tbid., p. 236. * Inédit. 
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3. Pour le Discours sur l’Inégalité et la Lettre a 
D’Alembert nous avons quelques emprunts faits 4 un 
volume des lettres manuscrites de Rey, Malesherbes et 
d’Alembert, conservées 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale: mss. 
Fr. Nouv. aeqg. 1183. Librairie sous Malesherbes. 
Brunetiére cite cette collection dans la Revue des Deux 
Mondes 1 février 1882; Maugras, dans son livre sur Vol- 
taire et J. J. Rousseau p. 67 (note). Et P. P. Plan vient 
de publier tout le recueil dans le Mercure de France du 1 










mai 1912, pp. 1-15. 








Il. CorrEsSPONDANCE DE RovussEav ET DE Rey A PRoPos 
pu Discovers sur vIvéGarire 







Le Discours sur les sciences et les arts avait été publié a 
Paris par Pissot. Rousseau, peu au courant encore des 
choses d’imprimerie, et du reste malade, avait laissé faire 
: Diderot, lequel céda la prose de son ami gratuitement.’ 
e C’était en 1750. Rey réimprima dés 1751 ce discours: 
“en l'année 1751 je publiai a la suite du Journal des 
Scavans votre premier Discours sur les Sciences, J. Neaul- 


toe ee ee a 








eB ie 5 9: 







a me l’inséra aussi dans un ouvrage periodique intitulé 
Ba: e ° . o . , . . 
2 le Petit Reservotr, je ne lay pas réemprimé et j’attendois 
a votre approbation pour le réemprimer avec vos autres 





ouvrages. . . .”? Dés lors la question de l’impression , 
du Discours sur les sciences et les arts ne fait qu’un avec 
celle de impression des @uvres. Nous n’avons done pas 
a nous en oceuper ici. Ajoutons seulement ce passage 
d'une lettre de Rey 18 avril 1759: “ Je voudrais imprimer 
votre Discours qui a remporté le prix a l’Académie de 


Be 












* Confessions vit; ef. Hachette, vit, p. 260. 
* Lettre inédite du 17 aoft 1761. 
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Dijon, voulez vous me l’envoyer revu, de cette facou je 
réimprimerai petit a petit vos ouvrages dont on me de 
mande de tems en tems des exemplaires complets que je 
ne puis pas fournir; je compte bien faire la collection 
complette (aprés Julie) et qu’il n’y aura plus de ditficulte: 
entre nous.” + Nous ne savons si Rousseau a répondu. 
Bosscha ne donne rien. Nous apprenons encore qu’en 
1767 Rey a réimprimé les ouvrages de la collection non 
uniforme, aprés quoi il devait se mettre A une édition 


uniforme.” 
* 


Le Discours sur l’Inégalité est la premiére ceuvre im- 
primée par Rey d’abord. 

Rappelons les circonstances— 

Le premier juin 1754, environ 3 ans aprés l’impression 
du Discours sur les sciences, Rousseau quitta Paris pour 
une visite 4 Genéve.* Son second Discours était achevé, 
il avait aussi en poche une Epitre Dédicatoire, et se pro- 
posait de solliciter du Conseil de Genéve la permission 
de dédier son ouvrage 4 la République. Cette épitre fut 
probablement terminée en route; elle est datée de Cham- 
béry, 12 juin 1754:* “ Jugeant qu'il étoit mieux, pour 
éviter toute chicane, de ne la dater ni de France ni de 
Genéve.”’ I] n’obtint rien, ou plutét trouva plus prudent 
de ne pas s’exposer 4 un refus, comme il |’explique dans 
sa lettre du 28 novembre 1754 a M. Perdrian.® Néan- 
moins il dédiera son cuvre comme il se l’était propos¢ 
(voir lettre 4 M. Vernes 6 juillet 1755) ;° elle fut agréce 


1Inédite. 18 avril 1759. Voir déj& 4 septembre 1758, méme de- 
mande. 

* Lettre inédite de Rey. 9 aoft 1767. 

* Confessions vi, Ed. Hachette, vim, p. 278. 

* Ibid., p. 279. * Ed. H. x, p. 90. 

* Ibid., x, p. 97. 
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officiellement, mais lui créa des ennemis individuels, in- 
fluents dans les affaires de Genéve: ‘“‘ Des ennemis dans 
le eonseil, des jaloux dans la bourgeoisie.” ! 

C’est pendant le séjour 4 Genéve en 1754 que Rousseau 
fit la connaissance de Rey et fit avec celui-ci les arrange- 
ments nécessaires pour la publication du second Dis- 
cours.2. Rey recoit le manuscrit du Discours en octobre 
(“ Vous recetites ce manuscrit au mois d’octobre ’’) * soit & 
Genéve soit peut-étre comme le veut Bosscha (sans dire 
cependant sur quoi il fonde son affirmation p. 2) 4 Paris, 
en y passant lors de son retour d’Amsterdam. En tout 
cas Rey avait le manuscrit en poche en passant 4 Paris, 
comme il ressort d’une lettre de Rey 4 Malesherbes (‘ j’au- 
rois eu l’honneur de vous le faire voir en mns. si je vous 
avois rencontre chez vous quand j’y fut pour prendre 
conge....”).* Quelque temps aprés commenga la corres- 


pondance. 
* 


nove meee 

Il y a 17 lettres de Rousseau 4 Rey sur ce sujet dans le 
volume de Bosscha; la premiére du 8 septembre 1754, la 
derni¢ére du 19 juin 1755. 

Aucune des lettres de Rey 4 Rousseau datant de la pé- 
riode de la premiére impression du Discours sur l’Inégaliié 
ne nous est parvenue. Pourquoi Rousseau n’a-t-il pas 
conservé ces lettres? I] est impossible de répondre. Ou 
bien auraient-elles été avec la liasse de lettres et docu- 
ments qui lui a été volée et dont il se plaint dans les Con- 
fessions livre x11:* C’est plutét douteux, car Rousseau 


* Confessions vimt, H. vit, p. 281. 

* Ibid., p. 281. 

* Lettre de 29 mai 1755 (Bosscha, p. 25). 
*20 mars 1755; reproduite plus bas. 

* Ed. H. rx, p. 46. 
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nous apprend lui-méme que pour la correspondance, la 
lacune est des six mois d’octobre 1756 & mars 1757, soit 
une période entre l’impression du Discours sur l’Inégalité 
et impression de la Lettre a D’Alembert. D’autre part 
cette correspondance spéciale de 1756 @ 57 qui importait 
i Rousseau n’a pas été volée seule. Ainsi la question 
reste ouverte.! 

Il y a dans les lettres de Rey postérieures a cette période 
de premiére impression, et se rapportant plus spécialement 
a la Lettre a D’Alembert, a la Nouvelle Héloise, au Con- 
trat social et aux Lettres de la Montagne, certains passages 
se rapportant au Second Discours et qui peuvent (tre 
utiles au chercheur. Nous les grouperons 4 la fin de ce 
chapitre. 

Commengons par emprunter aux lettres publices par 
Bosscha les renseignements qui nous intéressent sur cette 
publication, et comparons-les avec les renseignements 
obtenus d’autres sources. En méme temps nous mention- 
nerons les passages relatifs aux rapports de Rousseau et 
de Rey qui indirectement jettent quelque lumiére sur 
le caractére de l’écrivain. 

Le titre de l’ouvrage, d’aprés Bosscha, était dans la 
premiére édition “ Discours sur Vorigine et les fonde- 
ments de Vinégalité parmi les hommes: Par J. J. Rous- 
seau, Citoyen de Genéve. Non in depravatis sed in his 
quae secundam naturam habent, considerandum est quid 
sit naturale. Aristot. Politic. L. 2. A Amsterdam chez 
Mare-Michel Rey.” Ce titre peut étre trés exact (nous 
n’avons pas d’édition originale 4 notre disposition) mais 
il convient de rappeler ici la notice de M. Dufour dans 

?Dans une lettre de Rousseau A Vernes, 22 oct. 1758, le premier 


envoie au second un fragment de lettre de Rey “aA demi-dechirée et 
que j’ai heureusement retrouvée.” (H. x, p. 196). 
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les Annales J. J. Rousseau, I® Année, p. 189-190, notice 
qui révéle le fait que Bosscha, croyant avoir sous les yeux 
une édition originale, n’avait en réalité qu’une contre- 
facon. La plupart des notes de Bosscha sont ainsi sujettes 
i caution. Et quand il s’agit de texte, du reste, il aurait 
bien pu se douter de son erreur puisque les allusions trés 
précises des lettres de Rousseau & l’impression de Rey ne 
se vérifiaient pas dans l’exemplaire dont il se servait.' 









ARRANGEMENTS POUR LA PUBLICATION. Rousseau avait 
été en communication avee deux imprimeurs, un certain 
Bousquet,” et Rey, le premier offrant davantage. Rey fut 







?Voir p. ex. notes 3 et 4 de p. 9; notes 1 et 2 de p. 10; note 1 
_de p. 23, ete. 

*A la grande obligeance de M. Bernard Bouvier, président de la 
“ Société J. J. Rousseau,” nous devons la communication des ren- 
seignements suivants sur Bousquet tirés de E. H. Gaullieur, Etudes 
sur la typographie genevoise du XV° au XIX° siécles. Genave 1855, 
p. 225 et suiv. 













Mare-Michel Bousquet, libraire et imprimeur @ Genéve et a 
Lausanne au XVIIT° siécle. 







“Mare-Michel Bousquet, bourgeois de Grancy, dans le Bailliage 
de Marges, fits de Michel Bousquet du Languedoc, fut recu bour- 
geois de Genéve en 1724. ... Il] eut plus tard a Lausanne un grand 
‘ établissement de librairie.” 
s “ Francois Grasset, employé chez les fréres de Fournes, & Genéve, 
4 les quitta en 1754 et entra chez M. Bousquet qui venait d’établir a 
Lausanne une société typographique. En 1761 Grasset se brouilla 
avec Bousquet et trouva moyen d’acquérir cinq des sept portions 
dont ancien fond de la société M. M. Bousquet et Cie était composé.” 

En parlant de Voltaire Gaullieur écrit: ‘“‘ Dés son arrivée nous le 
- voyons aux prises avec Grasset, agent de la librairie de Bousquet, qui 
Be venait de fonder 4 Lausanne, cette méme année 1755 un grand étab- 
. lissement typographique.” 

Tl y a done deux dates 1754 et 1755 pour “ I’établissement 
typographique” de Bousquet 4 Lausanne. M. Bouvier a la bonté 
d’ajouter: Bousquet était & Lausanne avant 1755 comme le prouve 
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préféré, semble-t-il, simplement par sentimentalité et pour 
Vhonnéteté de ses apparences. 


Prix Payé. La correspondance entre Rousseau et Rey 
dit simplement ceci: “‘ M. Bousquet, . . . m’en offrant, 


l’édition de Montesquieu Grandeur et décadence des Romains \ 
Lausanne chez Mare-Michel Bousquet et Cie. 1749. Quinze ans 
auparavant il était 4 Genéve, témoin la Bibliothéque italique 13 
vol. 1728-1734 4 Genéve, Chez Marc-Michel Bousquet et Cie libraires 
et imprimeurs. Quel est done l’événement de 1754 ou 1755? est-ce 
une imprimerie .ajoutée & une librairie qui existait déji? est-ce 
un simple développement de l’ancienne maison de commerce? —peu 
nous importe. Mais probablement que, Bousquet aura pensé que ce 
serait habile de s’emparer d’un écrivain comme Rousseau A ce moment 
important de ses affaires et a-t-il pour cela été fort généreux dans 
ses offres. Rousseau a probablement vu Bousquet lors de son voyag: 
i Genéve en 1754, de méme que Rey. 

Rey dit dans une lettre 21 février 1761 & Rousseau, qu'il passa 
huit ans chez ce Bousquet (Voir ci-dessous) ; il fit done, semble-t-il, 
chez lui son apprentissage. 

Quant aux promesses de Bousquet 4 Rousseau dont il va ¢tre 
question, il semble qu’il ne faudrait pas trop s’y fier. Voici quelques 
fragments de correspondance. Rousseau croyant A des indiscrétions. 
ou A des plaintes de Rey sur son compte lui écrit le 1 juin 1759“... 
Un nommé Chappuis, associé de M. M. Bousquet a débité dans 
Paris que j’avois etrangement ranconné M. Rey; que j’en avois 
extorqué plus de quattre mille livres; que j’étois un Arabe, un 
Juif ...” A quoi Rey répond le 11 juin: “Je ne comprend pas 
mon cher Rousseau, comment vous pouvez prendre des impressions 
ainsi a la legere, depuis 1754 je n’ay aucune relation avec M. 
Bousquet de Lausanne, et pour Chapuis que jay vu dans ce pais en 
1753 je vous le donne pour une mauvaise langue, je ne le connois 
que pour lui avoir rendu service dans ce pais et pour avoir fait de 
faux rapports a Bousquet quand il fut de retour en Suisse, il ne 
faut pas mon cher ecroire tout ce qu’on dit, il y a encore un homme 
Grasset (cf. ci-dessus les remarques de Gaullieur) que jay vu A Paris 
en 1754 dont jay lieu de me plaindre et que jay assez de raison 


1 Sans doute pas le méme que celui dont il est question Confessions 
vir (@uvres, vit, p. 281) et dans la Correspondance (1x, pp. 63-65) 
ainsi que le suggtre Bosscha, p. 76 note. 
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beaucoup davantage que je ne vous en avais demandé et 
que je n’en ai recu de vous, croyait faire un trés bon 
marché.” Nous savons cependant par la lettre de Rous- 
seau 4 M. Le Nieps, du 25 avril 1759,’ que Rey paya 
25 louis pour le 2° Discours et 30 pour la lettre a D’Alem- 


bert.2 Par contre la correspondance de Rousseau ai Rey 


pour le faire cofrer s'il met jamais les pieds dans cette ville.”—Joli 
trio que Bousquet, Chapuis et Grasset si on en croit Rey. Citons 
encore du 21 février 1761 quelques mots: les éditeurs de Suisse et 
de France cherchent a brouiller Rey avec Rousseau pour enlever au 
premier sa bonne fortune d’étre l'imprimeur du second. Quelquefois 
tousseau comprend que c’est médisance, quelquefois pas. Rey alors 
lui explique; ainsi: “Dans l'année 1754 ju le malheur de faire 
connaissance a Paris avec un nommé Grasset, de Genéve je me tient 
toujours sur la reserve, Mest’ Cramer m’en ayant parlé trés peu 
avantageusement, malgré ma precaution nous parlames de Bousquet 
de Lausanne chez lequel jay demuré 8 ans, je ne pus pas avec ma 
franchise ordinaire m’empéché de dire que pour son grand malheur 
il imprimoit toujours au dela de ses rentrée ce qui etoit cause qu’il 
etoit toute l’année cours d’argent et dans l’embarras, sans quoi M. 
Bousquet pourroit etre a son aise; comme je n’avancois qu’une chose 
réelle je ne crus avoir fait un grand mal; je ne scai et nay jamais 
su ni desiré de seavoir ce que Grasset avoit raporte a Bousquet; 
mais j’en recu une lettre fulminante comme si j’avois laché contre 
lui les plus grandes infamies; j’esperai du tems la justice que me 
devoit M. Bousquet, il ne me la rendu qu’avec le tems aprés avoir 
vu de nouvelles coquineries des Grasset et que je faisois mon devoir 
dans mon Comerce, que je me faisois une bonne reputation; mon 
cher Rousseau vous me rendrez j’espere cette méme justice parceque 
je n’ay jamais parle de vous qu’avec Respect et que je n’en ay que 
du bien A dire... .” Rousseau a souvent reproché A Rey d’étre 
trop enclin A causer; cette lettre semblé bien le prouver aussi. 

* H. x, p. 209. 

*Comme nous allons avoir souvent l’occasion de parler de questions 
d’argent, il sera bon de rappeler la valeur des monnaies A cette 
époque. 

Le louis valait . 24 livres, ou francs. 
L’écu valait . . 6 livres, ou francs. 
Le sow valait . . 1/20 de livre. 
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nous donne ce détail supplémentaire que l’auteur recut 
gratuitement 60 exemplaires de son ouvrage: “ Vous me 


A titre de comparaison voici quelques chiffres relatifs & d’autres 
écrits de Rousseau. 


Discours sur les sciences et les arts....Rien (H. vit, 260, et x, 299) 
Le devin du village...................500 franes. (H. vii, 275 et 
x, 203, 209). 
Cf. aussi: B. de Saint 
Pierre, Vie et ouvrages ad 
J. J. R. éd. Souriau 1998, 
p- 63. 
Discours sur VInégalité 600 franes (25 louis) (H. x, 209) 
Lettre a@ D’Alembert ...700 franes (30 louis) (ibid.) 
Nouvelle Héloise 2160 frances (90 louis) (Bosscha, 
p. 65 et 68.) 
Contrat social 1000 francs (Bosscha, p. 121) 
6000 frances (H. x, p. 287) 
Lettres de la montagne 1000 francs (Rey, lettres [inédi- 
tes] 19 oct. 1764) 
500 francs.® 
Lettre @ VArchevéque de Paris...500 francs? Rey, lettres [inédites], 
14 janv. 1763: La question est 
discutée, mais nous ne savons 
pas le résultat. Nous suppo- 
sons ce chiffre puisque les 
Lettres de la montagne de lon- 
gueur double (130 pages contre 
60 dans ed H.) ont été payées 
1000 fr. 
Dictionnaire de musique 1200? (Indication A contrdéler dans 
H. x1. p. 251-2.) Ce n’est du 
reste pas Rey qui l’a imprimé. 


1La moitié de cette somme fut payée en livres imprimés par 
Pissot. En outre Rousseau recut du roi 100 louis, de madame de 
Pompadour 50 louis; done en tout 5300 francs presqu’autant que 
pour Emile. (Cf. H. vim, p. 275.) 

* Bernardin de Saint Pierre, Vie et ouvrages de Rousseau, ed. 
Souriau, p. 61, dit 7000 livres. 

*Donnés aprés coup par Rey, car le manuscrit s’était trouvé plus 
long qu’il ne croyait. 
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marquez que mes 60 exemplaires seront exactement cor- 
rigés. ...”? 

Iei se place l’épisode de la robe offerte 4 Thérése Le- 
vasseur par Rey a l’eccasion de la publication du 2° Dis- 
cours. Nous en avons parlé ailleurs. 














ReMISE DU MANUSCRIT. En octobre 1754.” 





L’IMPRESSION a commencé vers la mi-novembre 1754. 


Le 22 Rousseau recoit les “ essais de caractéres ”’* et le 3 






janvier 1755 les premicres épreuves a corriger.* 





4 L’ouvrage devait étre achevé en 6 ou 8 semaines: “ Vous 
4 recetites ce manuscrit au mois d’octobre et promites de le 






rendre public en janvier au plus tard.”*® Au lieu de 






janvier il fut achevé en avril.® C’est le 24 avril que Rey 
: envoie les derniéres feuilles 4 Malesherbes, 3 feuilles de 
notes; et le 26 mai il envoie trois cartons (faits d’aprés 
les indications de Rousseau, lettre du 10 avril). On peut 
étre.stir que la date du 24 avril est bien exactement celle 







de la fin de ’impression de l’ouvrage, car Rey avait hate 
d’envoyer les feuilles 4 Paris pour obtenir l’autorisation 
de faire entrer le livre en France.? 

La lenteur de Rey met Rousseau hors de lui. Le 16 









novembre il lui éerit: “ Je ne puis vous cacher, Monsieur, 






’étonnement oi je suis de ne recevoir aucune de vos 
S Le 17 il vient de recevoir une lettre: “Je 
vois avec chagrin que des vétilles vous retardent tandisque, 
par votre faute [& cause du retard] il nous importe d’user 






nouvelles.” 









+20 février 1755, p. 15. 
729 mai 1755, p. 25. Voir ci-dessus. 






"Pr. ¢ 2. 6. 
5°29 mai 1755, p. 25. * 10 avril 1755, p. 23-24. 
* Lettres de Rey du 17, 24 avril et 26 mai. 
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de la plus grande diligence.” Le 22: “Vous me mar- 
quez que vous ne commencerez le travail que je croyais 


fort avancé qu’aprés avoir regu ma réponse.” * Le 12 
décembre: l’expérience m’a “ appris @ ne pas croire ¢tour- 
diment que vous travaillez 4 notre affaire, comme yous 
me l’avez promis...” * Le 23 février 1755: * Puisque 
vous voulez, Monsieur, me dédommager de la lenteur pa 
exactitude. .. .”* Une lettre de Rousseau de ja pre- 
miére moitié de mars était si terrible que Rey la détruisir 
semble-t-il, car elle est perdue. Rousseau s’en excuse en 
quelque sorte “ tout ce que je puis et dois répondre. i yos 
observations ec’est de la regarder comme non ¢critt: 
cet égard.”° Les mémes lenteurs exaspérent Rousseau 
quand il s’agit d’obtenir la permission de l’entrée du livre 
en France,® quoique 1a il n’y aura peut-étre pas tant de la 
faute de Rey; ceci appartient 4 un autre paragraphe. 


* 


* * 


Nous rappelons quelques incidents de l’impression. 

a) M. Soubeiran, directeur de l’Académie de Dessin «ec 
Genéve, avait été chargé de faire un cartouche pour |a 
premiére page. I] y eut quelque retard.’ Rey alors en 
fit faire un autre en Hollande.* Entre temps Soubeiran 
envoie son projet 4 Rousseau qui l’expédie 4 Rey,” lequel 
de son cdté fait tenir 4 Rousseau celui du graveur hol- 
landais. Les envois se croisent. Rousseau n’aime pas 
le projet hollandais; il y a “ une grosse joufflue de Libert* 
qui n’a guéres l’air noble et fier ” ; cependant il abandonne 


10 


la décision i Rey. Dans sa prochaine lettre Roussean 


1 [bid. ors. ts 

?. # =}. 36. 

* Le 20 mars, p. 20. * P. 25 et p. 27. 
78 noverrbre 1854, p. 3. a ve: s 

wr... oe "2. 33. 
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déclare qu’il s’est raccommodé “ avec la liberté et que Rey 
lui fera plaisir en l’employant.'| Bosscha ajoute en note 
qu’on a renoncé a orner l’édition d’aucune vignette; mais 
que la fameuse “ Liberté” a été employée en téte du 
Contrat social (Voir lettre de Rousseau 4 Rey, 6 janvier 
1762). Le contexte n’indique nullement que la vignette 


est employée pour la premiére fois pour le Contrat social ; 


il y a d’autres exemples oi la méme vignette a servi deux 
fois. En outre, voici ce que Rey écrit dans sa lettre 
(inédite) du 31 décembre 1761: “ j’y mettrai [au Contrat 
social] pour vignette celle qui se trouve au titre du Dis- 
cours sur l'inégalité in 8°... .”? (Bosscha se fonde 
probablement pour son affirmation sur l’examen de l’édi- 
tion qu'il croit originale et qu’il consulte; le manque de 
vignette dans son édition confirmerait, s’il était besoin, 
qu'il n’a eu entre les mains qu’une contrefagon.) * 

b) Les corrections tiennent trés & ceeur i Rousseau. Ar- 
rivé 4 la feuille K, il marque 4 Rey quw’il faudra 7 ou 8 
cartons.* I] n’aime guére les errata (que Rey propose). 
A la fin (10 avril) Rousseau laisse 4 Rey le choix de la 
facon de corriger les fautes; mais elles doivent absolument 
disparaitre. ‘* Vous trouverez ci-derriére la note du petit 
nombre de fautes [il y en a six] qui doivent étre corrigées 
dans le texte, soit A la main, soit avee des cartons. Vous 


95 


pouvez faire des errata des autres. . * Le 26 gai 


trois cartons sont envoyés 4 M. de Malesherbes.® 


P. 22. 

* Quant a la vignette de Soubeiran, nous en ignorons la destinée. 
Rousseau continua A estimer homme. Voir lettre A Vernes 22 oct. 
1758 (H. x, p. 196). 

at oe: “Fe ak 

*P. 3h 


* Lettre inédite. Bibl. nat.: Ms. fr.; nouv. acq. 1183. 
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c) L’abbé Yvon, probablement un ami de Rey, se charge 
d’aider a la correction des épreuves. Rousseau, sans |e 
connaitre, lui exprime cependant sa reconnaissance par 
Vintermédiare de Rey.’ 

d) A cette époque, on le sait, c’était le destinataire 
qui payait les frais de poste. Rousseau mande le 12 (ic, 
en post-scriptum 4 Rey: “ Quand vous aurez quelque chose 
i m’envoyer vous me ferez plaisir de profiter de toutes les 
occasions qui pourront éviter les frais de la poste sans 
incommoder personne.” Rey lui fait son prochain enyoi 
indirectement, et Rousseau n’a rien 4 payer. On lpi 
apporte le paquet de l’hétel de Soubise.? I] s’inquith 
(3 janvier) car il ne souffrira pas qu’un autre pave ses 
ports de lettre; et il indique une adresse stire 4 Rey, } 
savoir: “ A Monsieur Le Blane, pour remettre 4 M. Fran- 
cois Mussard, 4 Paris. I] n’est pas nécessaire que mon 
nom y soit.”* Le 24 janvier, il écrit: “ Comme les frais 

112 décembre (p. 8) 3 janvier 1754 (p. 10). Cf. aussi p. 3, 13, 
21.—Pour l’abbé Yvon voir Bibliographie universelle. 11 écrivit des 
articles pour Encyclopédie (par exemple Ame, Athée, Dieu) ; ennemi 
des superstitions, mais non de la religion, sa modération le brouilla 
plus tard avee les Encyclopédistes (cf. lettre de Voltaire A d’Alem- 
bert 9 oct. 1755). Dans la correspondance de Rey A Rousseau nous 
avons un passage de huit ans postérieur A l’époque qui nous occupe, 
le 1 nov. 1763: “ Vous scavés peut-étre—écrit Rey—que l’abbé Yvon 
travaille 4 Paris A une réponse A votre lettre 4 De Beaumont [ parue 
1763] on m’a envoyé la premiére, elle est imprimée sous mon nom 
[sic] au bureau du Mercure de France; suivant la preface i! 
y avoir 15 lettres qui ne vous feront pas grand tort... .” (Inédite). 
Il semble qu’il ne parut que deux des 15 lettres; le titre de cet 
ouvrage est Lettres @ M. Rousseau pour servir de réponse @ sa letire 
contre le mandement de Varchevéque de Paris. Amsterdam (Paris) 
1763 in-8. 

?P. 8. Rousseau demeurait A cette 6poque dans un petit apparte- 
ment de l’hétel de Languedoc, rue de Grenelle St. Honoré. (Cf. I. 
vill, p. 250.) 

’P. 8, 9. Pour Mussard, voir Confessions vim, p. 265, et Musset- 
Pathay, Vie et wuvres de J. J. Rousseau, Vol. 1, p. 254. 


doit 





ie 
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de la poste sont énormes, peut-Gtre pourrez-vous me les 
éviter 4 l’aide du Billet ci-joint.”® Est-ce une nouvelle 
adresse nous ne savons; mais le 1 février, il proposé 
un 5@ mode d’envoi. ‘“‘ Quant aux feuilles que vous m’en- 
verrez désormais, je vous prie que ce soit sous le couvert 
de Monsieur Dupin de Chenonceaux, Fermier Général 
i Hotel des Fermes du Roy a Paris.? 

En ce qui concerne le prix des ports dont Rousseau se 
plaint si souvent nous avons peu de reseignements précis. 
On en trouverait probablement de plus satisfaisants dans 
un ouvrage spécial sur le sujet. Voici cependant quelques 
chiffres des lettres de Rousseau et Rey: 

Rey écrit le 10 juin 1758: “ Votre lettre ne m’a couté 
que 5 sols au lieu de 10 qu'elle paye de Paris ici.”* 

Et le 24 mai 1758: “ jay payé pour le port du manuscrit 
(Lettre sur les spectacles) entre 12 a 13 ll ou f 5. 1 de 
Hollande.” * 

Rousseau, 4 Montmorency, le 27 dée. 1761 A propos 
d'une brochure envoyée par Rey: “ mais ayant été mise 
i la poste 4 Paris, elle m’a couté trente sols de Paris ici. 
Par le messager |’Epine elle ne m’eut coité que 4 ou 
5 sols.’ * Rousseau nous renseigne lui-méme sur le mes- 
sager l’Epine; le 25 mars 1762 il écrit 4 Rey: “ L’ adresse 
de L’Epine, messager de Montmorenci, que vous me de- 
mandez, mon cher Rey, par votre lettre du 15, est rue St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois a l Hotel de Grammont, et il part de 
Paris quatre fois la semaine, savoir les lundis, mardis, 
jeudis et samedis 4 deux heures.” 5 

A propos du Contrat social, le 4 février 1762 Rousseau 
écrit: “Si vous pouviez m’envoyer les épreuves deux A 


fy oe tt F IP. 13. 
* Inédites. * Bosscha, p. 127. 
* Ibid., p. 151. 
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deux cela feroit quelque Gconomie; car pour chaque 


épreuve le pacquet me cotite quarante sols de port, et {| 


ne me coiite qu’un écu quand il y en a deux. Croiriez- 
vous qu'il m’en coiite cing cents frances par an en ports 
de lettres? Tous les désceuvrés de France et de I’ Europe 
m’écrivent par la poste, et qui pis est exigent des réponses; 
tous les petits auteurs de Paris m’envoyent de méme leurs 
misérables brochures me font payer 40 a 50 ¢. de port d'un 
présent que je ne payerois pas 10 c. chez le librair 
dont je ne donnerois pas un liard, et par dessus le marché 
il leur faut un remerciment.” ! 

(On se demande s’il n’y a pas une faute de copie ou 
d’impression: si un paquet cotite 40 sols ou deux franes, 
et que deux paquets combinés fassent un écu soit six livres 
ou frances, on ne voit pas l’avantage: ou bien il faut penser 
que Rousseau a écrit un demi éeu, et non un écu; ou bien 
il y a deux sortes d’écus. ) 

Rousseau s’est finalement décidé a refuser toute cette 
correspondance ; ce fut en un sens le point de départ de 
la querelle avec Hume, lequel payait les ports pour Rous- 
seau & l’insu de celui-ci, et prenait toute cette corres- 
pondance ; probablement qu’il en remit quelques-unes, qui 
étaient importantes, 4 Rousseau; mais pour savoir si elles 
étaient importantes il fallait les lire; Rousseau s’apercevait 
que les lettres avaient été ouvertes, se plaignait d’indis- 
erétions dont Hume ne convint du reste jamais comp! te- 
ment. Beaucoup des lettres de Rousseau lui venaient par 
Véditeur Rey: celles-ci étaient tri¢es par Rey, mais sur 
la demande expresse de Rousseau: “Je m’en rapport 
bien 4 votre discernement pour faire le triage et je trou- 
verai méme trés-bon que vous ouvriez les lettres quand 


* Ibid., p. 136-7. 
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yous serez en doute sur leur contenu.” (De Trie, le 11 


juin 1768.)! 


PERMISSION D’ENTREE EN France. Ici nos renseigne- 


ments tirés de la correspondance de Rousseau 4 Rey sont 


assez bien complétés par les lettres de Rey et Malesherbes 
conservées 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale (ms. fr., Nouv. 
acq. 1183): Librairie sous M. de Malesherbes. Quelques 
passages de ces lettres relatives 4 la Lettre a D’Alembert 


sur les spectacles ont été reproduits par Brunetiére et par 
Maugras, comme nous I’avons dit ; celles relatives au second 
discours viennent d’étre publiées (avee les autres) dans 
le Mercure de France, 1 mai 1912, par P. P. Plan, p. 1-15. 
Rey avait demandé & Rousseau, qui ¢tait alors 4 Paris, 
de s’oceuper du droit d’entrée ; mais Rousseau, le 6 mars ” 
conseille & Rey d’agir de concert avee Pissot (lequel devait 
étre un des libraires auxquels serait confi¢e la vente) 
“ quant & moi je ne ferois qu’y nuire plustot que d’y servir, 
et il convient de toute maniére que je ne m’en méle pas.” 
D’autre part Rousseau insiste pour qu’on n’introduise pas 
louvrage en France sans avoir obtenu préalablement la 
permission.” Rey cependant ne se soucie pas trop dé 
recourir 4 Pissot; il a des raisons de s’en méfier; Pissot 
était eanable de demander le droit de vendre une édition 
contrefaite sur les feuilles qu’enverrait Rey pour les pré- 
senter 1 M. de Malesherbes. Lorsque done le discours fut 
pres d’étre entiérement imprimé, le 20 mars 1755, Rey 
envoie ses fenilles (jusqu’a N—il en manquait une et 
demie) 4 M. de Malesherbes directement, et demande 
lautorisation de faire entrer 4 Paris deux ballots.‘ 


* Thid., p. 281. *P. 19. 

* Lettres du 6 mars (p. 19) et du 23 mars (p. 23). 

‘Pour ces données et toutes les suivantes nous renvoyons 
lettres publiées par P.-P. Plan, Mercure de France, 1 mai 1912. 
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Malesherbes répond le 2 avril qu’il ne peut donner 
l’autorisation sans avoir tout vu, demande en outre de 
savoir le nombre des exemplaires qui seront contenus dans 
ces deux ballots, et 4 qui Rey en confiera la vente. 

Rey, le 17 avril, envoie les deux derniéres feuilles dy 
texte (O et P)—-; il dit que les ballots contiendront 150) 
exemplaires; ceux-ci il compte “les négocier contr 
d’autre livres 4 quelques uns des suivans Messieurs Pisso;, 
Durend, Briasson, Jumbert, David l’ainé, Guerrin ci ( 
la Tour, je n’en ai point encore parlé 4 personne excepte 
a M. Pissot.” Plus loin: “Je me propose d’aller 
méme a Paris pour y négocier cet ouvrage.” 

Le 12 mai Malesherbes, prudemment, autorise ]’envoi 
de seulement cent exemplaires au Sr. Guerin “ celui en 
qui j’ai le plus de confiance”’; et pour les autres, il dé- 
cidera 8 ou 10 jours aprés. 

Le 22 mai Rey expédie les 100 exemplaires & Gueri 


Y 
i 
} 
( 
i 


et il en ajoute 30 pour Rousseau, et six pour M. 

Malesherbes et ses amis; de plus il juge opportun d’en 
> 

promettre “une 12"¢ en présent pour quelques scavans (de 


e 


votre ville”; outre celui qu’il avait déja destiné “ pour la 
Bibliothéque du Roy pour Mr. L’abbé Salier ” (dans |a 
lettre du 12 avril). Mais il n’est pas trop content, et |a 
facon dont, n’osant pas se facher il envoie lettre sur letire 
le 22 mai, le 26 mai, le 2 juin, suppliant qu’on l’autorise 
i envoyer tét aprés les 1400 autres volumes, est amusante 
par endroits; il est fort inquiet: “ qu’est ce que 100 exem- 
plaires pour un monde comme Paris? il me seroit contr 
fait sur le champ ce qui me feroit veritablement du tort. 
ear j’ay compté principalement pour Paris et j’en ay tir’ 
un nombre assez considérable en consequence. . . .” (lettre 
du 26 mai). 

Aprés avoir recu la réponse du 2 avril de Malesher)es. 
Rey avait écrit de nouveau 4 Rousseau de s’occuper de 
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cette affaire, car celui-ci répond le 10 avril,’ comme déja 
le 6 mars, qu’il refuse “ parceque je me regarde en France 
comme un homme qui n’a rien de commun avec l’ouvrage 
que vous imprimez: faites 4 cet gard comme si je n’existais 
pas.” Tout en refusant absolument, lui qui est sur les 
lieux, d’agir, Rousseau n’en est pas moins impatient, et 
exprime de nouveau l’avis que Rey n’aurait pas di agir 
par lettres directes 4 Malesherbes, mais par l’intermédiaire 
d’un tiers; il avait parlé de Pissot dans la lettre du 6 
mars.2 Le 29 mai, aprés deux mois d’attente, Rousseau 
se fiche tout 4 fait: “ N’entendant plus, Monsieur, parler 
de mon ouvrage et ne recevant plus de vos nouvelles, 
trouvez bon que je vous donne des miennes pour la der- 
niére fois; * et il menace de faire imprimer son discours 
en Angleterre. Le 5 juin Rey s’excuse et probablement 
fait observer encore que si lui, Rousseau, n’avait pas refusé 
son aide, les choses seraient allées plus rapidement. La 


réplique de Rousseau est terrible, le 19 juin: cette “ apolo- 


gie” de Rey lui “ fait pitié,” et les “ reproches” |’ont 


“fait rire”: “tachez de mettre dans vos affaires un peu 
de la vivacité que vous mettez de trop dans vos propos 
et tout n’en ira que mieux.” * Quant a Rey, probable- 
ment fort contre son gré, il est bien foreé de s’adresser & 


* Bosscha, p. 24. 

*P. 16. 

P. 2G. 

*P. 27. Mais Rey n’est pas persuadé par cette incartade. En 
tout cas, sinon pour La lettre @ D’Alembert, du moins pour la Nou- 
velle Héloise, Rey demandera de nouveau A Rousseau d’écrire 4 Males- 
herbes pour obtenir l’entrée de ses ballots. Voir lettre du 31 déc. 
1750: il songe & ses frais d’impression pour ce grand ouvrage, aux 
conséquences de ses pertes éventuelles, pour sa femme et ses enfants: 
“je ne puis que m’atendrir et tomber dans un découragement total; 
puisque le sort ne dépend que de la volonté de M. de Malesherbes, 
vous me feriez plaisir de lui en écrire. . . .” (inédite). Et & propos 
du Contrat social, Rousseau refuse encore (Bosscha, p. 144). 
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‘ 
Pissot.! C'est par Rousseau que nous le savons, car j! 
marque dans la méme lettre du_5 juin, que la “ permission 
pour le débit ” a été obtenue par Pissot: “ ainsi en vous 
addressant 4 lui cette difficulté est levée”’; et Rousseay 
ajoute encore: “ I] est trés simple que M. de Malesherbes 
n’accorde nommément et véritablement la permission gu’) 
un libraire de ce pays-ci afin de pouvoir tout d'un cou; 
arréter le débit si louvrage venoit de faire un mauyais 
effet.” * Il est un peu étrange que Rey ne se soit pas 
adressé 4 Guérin puisque Malesherbes le lui avait désigné 
comme celui en qui il avait “le plus de confiance ”; i] a 
da avoir peur de désobéir encore 4 Rousseau; et il avait 
du reste comme excuse auprés de Malesherbes que Pissot 
était le seul des libraires sachant quelquechose de la publi- 


eation du Discours. 


Le 2° Discours } Paris. La lettre de Rousseau nous 


apprend que la permission fut accordée vers le 19 juin, 


Rey sut la chose done (par Rousseau semble-t-il d’aprés 
les termes de la lettre) vers le 25. I] dut envover iminé 
diatement ses ballots qui avaient attendu un mois entier 
(du 26 mai au 25 juin). Un des résultats de Vinter- 
vention de Pisset, fut que Venvoi lui fut adressé 4 lui 
tout entier, et d’aprés une lettre du 1 septembre 1758 * 


(3 ans aprés) il y eut 1700 exemplaires.* 


? Rousseau a eu plus tard les mémes sentiments que Rey a l’égard 
de Pissot. Voir plus bas. 

?P. 27. Nous savons par une lettre A Rey, du 31 mai 1758 que 
Rousseau ne croyait au fond pas que l’entrée serait permise. Par- 
lant de la Lettre sur les spectacles, il écrit: “ Quant a M. de Males- 
herbes je doute qu’il accorde l’entrée de cet ouvrage; il est vrai que 
je doutois aussi pour le précédent et qu’il l’a accordée contre mon 
attente....” (Bosscha, p. 37.) 

5 Inédite; reproduite plus bas. 

*Nous citerons plus bas une note de Bosscha (p. 24) qui parle 
de deux ballots pour Paris, un de 1500, un autre de 2000 exemplaires. 
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Quand ces exemplaires arrivérent-ils 4 Paris? Nous 
n’avons pas (ou du moins nous ne connaissons pas) de 
donnée directe 4 ce sujet. Cependant, en anticipant quel- 
que peu sur un prochain chapitre, nous pouvons fixer ap- 
proximativement cette date. D’aprés les lettres inédites 
de Rey nous savons qu'un ballot de 1600 exemplaires de 
la Lettre a d’Alembert a été expédiée d’Amsterdam le 11 
aout 1758 et est arrivée 4 Paris le 22 septembre. Cela 
fait done six semaines. De la nous pourrions conclure 
que les exemplaires du 2° Discours partis d’ Amsterdam fin 
juin, ont da arriver a Paris vers la mi-aotit, et que c’est 
vers cette époque de l’an 1755 que Vouvrage dut ¢tre mis 
en vente. Un autre témoignage qu'une expédition de 
marchandise d’Amsterdam 4 Paris était une affaire d’en- 
viron six semaines est fourni par la lettre de Rey 4 Males- 
herbes, du 2 juin 1755.1 Rey voulait aller lui-méme a 
Paris pour négocier ses livres; or justement un de ses 
amis devait partir pour cette ville six semaines aprés et Rey 
aurait voulu voyager avec lui; si Malesherbes voulait bien 
donner la permission d’entrée tout de suite, ce voyage en 
commun pouvait avoir lieu, sans cela Rey devait y re- 
noncer. .. Méme cet argument si touchant laissa froid 
M. de Malesherbes! 

La correspondance de Rousseau ne nous renseigne pas 
sur ce point. D’autre part la lettre de Voltaire A Rous- 
seau sur le 2° Discours est datée du QO aofit; ce qui sem- 
blerait confirmer assez nos données. Cependant Voltaire 
a-t-il regu son exemplaire par Paris ou par Genéve? Cela 
fait une difference comme on va le voir. 


Cependant ces indications semblent controuvées par la correspondance 
de Rey dont nous allons parler tout A Vheure et qui dit 1700 
exemplaires. La lettre de Rey 4 Malesherbes du 22 mai 1755 dit 
positivement 1500 exemplaires. 

*La voici: p. 4-5. 
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Lx 2° Discours A Genéve. I en fut envoyé 200 exem- 
plaires pour la vente.t Dés le 6 mars Rousseau donne 
des instructions pour l’envoi de son livre 4 Genéve; mais 
ici encore nous n’avons pas pu nous procurer de renseigne- 
ments précis sur l’arrivée. Rousseau demande d’envoyer 
“ aussitét que l’ouvrage sera achevé” (ce qui sera 
mai), et “par la plus prompte voye autre que la poste, 
vingt-cing de mes exemplaires 4 Genéve, A l’adresse ¢) 
M. Mare Chapuis, négociant. Vous sentez quwil convient 
que ces exemplaires soient distribués avant la publication 
de Vouvrage....”? Le 10 avril: “ M. Chapuis m 
marque, Monsieur, que si vous n’avez point de voye par 
ticuliére en vue pour l’envoy de mes exemplaires 4 Genove, 
il faut, sous son adresse envoyer le paquet par le Chari 
de Poste 4 Francfort oi vous chargerez un de vos cor- 
respondants de l’expédier de méme 4 M. Louis Respinger 
i Basle, qui le lui fera parvenir promptement, vous ferez 
s'il vous plait, le paquet de trente exemplaires ou bien 
de vingt cing.” * Sans le dire positivement, ceci semble 
signifier que l’envoi pour Genéve partit plus tot que l’envoi 
pour Paris. Rousseau désire (toujours) que son livre 
soit mis en vente autant que possible partout en méme 
temps;* mais Mare Chapuis pouvait garder en magasin 
les exemplaires pour la vente. D’aprés la lettre 4 Vernes. 


le 6 juillet suivant, Rousseau prend pour accordé que son 
correspondant a déja son exemplaire: “ Je suppose qui 
vous avez vu actuellement l’écrit pour lequel vous aviez 


marqué de l’empressement.”’ ® Cela semble bien tét. Si! 


faut six semaines pour un ballot d’Amsterdam 4 Paris. 


* Lettre de Rey & Rousseau 24 mai 1758 (inédite): “ j’en envoyai 
200.” 

*P. 20. *?. B, 

+}. 28. °H. x, p. 87. 
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cing seraient peu pour Genéve. Il] est vrai que le Con- 
seil de Genéve a le sien: “Je ne puis exprimer la joie 
avec la quelle j’ai apris que le Conseil avait agréé, au 
nom de la république, la dédicace de cet ouvrage .. .” 
(qu'il avait decidé de faire imprimer sans demander pré- 
alablement la permission de le dédier 4 Genéve, on s’en 
souvient) ; mais ¢c’est l’exemplaire de M. de Malesherbes 
que Rousseau lui-méme avait remis au Syndic Saladin, 
de passage 4 Paris, en juin (voir lettre de Rousseau a 
Rey 19 juin, p. 27). Pourtant Rousseau semble admettre 
que le livre est en vente 4 Genéve; il ne peut, dit-il, en 
envoyer des exemplaires 4 tous ceux dont il a recu des 
honnétetés dans cette ville, mais “ il y en a des exemplaires 
entre les mains de M. Chapuis.” D’aprés cela l’ouvrage 
aurait ainsi été publié 4 Genéve au moins un mois avant 
de l’étre 4 Paris. Pourtant il faudrait des preuves plus 
décisives. 


Le 2° Discours EN AnateTeRRE. Le 23 mars Rous- 
seau écrit ces mots 4 Rey, qui n’ont pas besoin de com- 
mentaires: “ N’oubliez pas [pour y envoyer des exem- 
plaires] l’ Angleterre, le seul pays ot, selon moi, l’ouvrage 
sera estimé ce qu’il vaut.”1? Quand, 4 la fin de mai, 
Youvrage n’a toujours pas paru, il menace d’en faire im- 
primer une édition 4 Londres: “ J’écrirai demain en 
Angleterre sur ce sujet, et je vous previens que si votre 
édition n’est pas publique 4 Amsterdam avant le pr. de 
juillet, vous en verrez paraitre une 4 Londres le pr. d’aofit, 
ear il n’y a point d’imprimeur qui ne fasse aisément en 
quatre semaines ce que vous n’aurez pu faire en huit 
mois.” * Et le 19 juin: “A Végard de Védition de 


+P, 22. *P. 38. 
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Londres, je vois de reste que vous n’aves pas été assez 
simple pour en prendre l’alarme.” ? 

Dans cette méme lettre il est question d’une traduction 
anglaise; il peut étre intéressant de consigner ce d¢ta’ 
“ Mon cousin Rousseau de Londres m’a écrit depuis plu- 
sieurs mois qu’on se proposait de traduire mon Discours 
en Anglais et me demandoit ot l’on pouvoit l’avoir. J; 
ne lui ai pas encore répondu. Je lui marquerai quan 
la traduction sera faite de me l’envoyer A examiner et |, 
retiendrai suftisamment pour vous faire gagner tout | 
temps nécessaire.””* 

Nore: Rousseau devait avoir des amis en Angleterre, 
et méme de trés bons amis—qu’il avait peut-étre faits lors 
de son récent voyage 4 Genéve—car il écrit & Rey de 17 
novembre 1754 “il y a en Angleterre deux copies du 
manuserit (du 2° Diseours) dont je puis bien répondr 


ourvu que vous fassiez usage de la votre, mais dont je 
> q 


ne répondrois pas qu’on n’abusat un jour A son defaut.” * 
Ni l’une_ni l’autre ne peut étre entre les mains de son 
cousin, puisque celui-ci demande ot on peut avoir ce 
discours. 


ExempLaires Gratuits. Un exemplaire est envoyé i 
M. de Malesherbes pour obtenir la permission d’entrée.' 
Rousseau ayant appris que malgré sa requéte le livre 
cireulait de mains en mains, en écrivait 4 M. de Males 
herbes qui le lui fit remettre immédiatement.® La-desstis 
Rousseau charge Rey d’envoyer & M. de Malesherbes 
exemplaire d’auteur dés que l’ouvrage sera en vente.® 


1p. 28. *P. 28. 

*P. 5-6. * Bosseha, p. 22. 

°C’est ’exemplaire que tot aprés Rousseau remit entre les mains 
du Syndie de Geneve. (Bosscha, p. 27). 

* Ibid., p. 26. 
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A Genéve, ou dans les environs, il y en eut 30 distribués 


(voir ci-dessus ).? 
En tout Rousseau regut gratuitement de Rey, 60 exem- 
plaires * (voir plus haut); 30 pour Paris et 30 pour 


Genéve. 


NoMBRES D’EXEMPLAIRES IMPRIMES. Les lettres de 
Rousseau ne donnent pas de renseignement ; celles de Rey 
relatives 4 la premiére édition nous manquent; nous ren- 
yvoyons done la discussion de ce point 4 tout 4 l’heure. 


Le Discovers sur vIvéGaivé aprbS LA PREMIERE 
IMPRESSION 


Nous reproduisons d’abord, par ordre chronologique, 
des lettres inédites de Rey & Rousseau qui ont été con- 
servées et qui sont toutes postérieures 4 l’époque de la 
premiére impression, les quelques passages se rapportant 
spécialement au Discours sur l’Inégalite. 

1, Dans une lettre non datée, mais a laquelle Rousseau 
fait allusion dans une de ses lettres, du 10 aofit 1758, 
nous avons une simple allusion aux difficultés de satisfaire 
Rousseau quant A la correction; les mémes difficultés pour 
la Lettre a D’Alembert que pour le 2° Discours: “ ce qui 
m’arrive presentement et ce qui est arrivé au precedent 
Diseours m’obligeront pour vos autres ouvrages a prier 
celui qui a revu vos feuilles en second a s’en charger seul 
s'il veut bien le faire, ce qu’i] en a fait jusqu’a present 
n’a été que pour m’obliger.” 


‘ Jbid., p. 23. Lettre du 10 avril. 
? Ibid., p. 15. 
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(Il s’agit évidemment de l’abbé Yvon dont nous ayons 
parlé.) 

2. Le 4 septembre 1758: 

“ Je prevois que je serai obligé de réimprimer |'anné 
prochaine vos deux Discours,’ mon dessein seroit d'ey 
faire une jolie edition indouze au quel j’ajouterai votr 
premier qui a remporte le prix 4 l’Académie de Dijon et 
votre Lettre sur la musique. .. .” 

3. Le 13 septembre 1758. 

‘‘ Je crois devoir vous dire pour quoy je n’ay pas fayoris’ 
Mr. Pissot de cet ouvrage,” ¢’est ’homme le plus négligen: 
que je connoisse, il a eu 1700 exemplaires de votre pre- 
mier Discours* sur lesquels il me doit encore de so 
propre aveu prés de 1000 en Livres,* il m’avait promi: 
plusieurs livres que j’ay été obligé d’acheter ailleur en 
argent comptant je n’ay pu regler de compte avee lui qu’en 
bre 1757 et je suis encore a recevoir ce qu’il me doit, je 


lui ay enfin écrit que s’il ne me satisfaisoit pas en trois 
mois de tems, je lui renverrois les livres defets et que 
je prierois un ami de finir avec lui, ces 1700 exemplaires 
doivent lui avoir procuré 3400 ll. au moins d’argent: i 


la reimprimé sans me dire mot; je vous laisse le juge pre- 
sentement.” (Voir 6 et 7 ci dessous.) 

4. Le 19 février 1759: 

... “J’ai reimprimé votre ouvrage 4 M. D’Alembert, 
j’ay sous presse votre precedent ouvrage l’un et l’autre de 
caractére et forme de l’échantillon cy joint, je souhaite que 
vous en soyez content.” 

5. Le 18 avril 1759. 


1Tl veut dire: Discours sur VInégalité et Lettre a D’Alembert. 
* Lettre @ D’Alembert. 

*Tl entend le Discours sur VInégalité. 

‘Livres ici, pas dans le sens d’argent. 
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... “J’ay reimprimé votre Discours sur |’inégalité 
entre les Homes il tient 9 feuilles grand indouze que je 
youdrais vous faire parvenir ; combien en voulez-vous et par 
quelle voye? ... 

6. Le 23 octobre 1760: BAY 

... “J’ay place 4 Paris 4 Pissot 2000 exemplaires ou 
peu sen faut de votre Discours j’ay place le méme nombre 
de votre lettre &4 D’Alembert & Durend, l’un et l’autre 
enchange, j’ay ¢té la duppe de Pissot qui par sa négli- 
gence outrée ne m’a pas encore fini le rembours, aussi je 
le regarde come un fripond; pour avec Durend j’y ay 
gagné. .. .” 

7. Le 17 aott 1761: 

... “qu’un Pissot au quel j’ay fourny 1700 exemp- 
laires de votre Discours sur l’inegalité contre de ces 
propres fabriques non seulement il ne m’a pas encore tout 
remboureé, mais il a fait une edition de vos ceuvres ou il 
a ins¢ré ce meme Discours et qu’il m’a privé de vendre 
cet ouvrage en France. . . .” 

8. Le 22 octobre 1761: 

. . » “quand vous voudrez traiter pour l’édition de vos 
euvres, vous n’aurez qu’a parler, je vay faire la 3° edition 
[sie] de la lettre 4 D’Alembert, et le printems prochain 
la 8° du Discours sur |’Inegalitez des conditions, je ne puis 
m’en dispenser parce qu’il faut que j’aye tofijours de vos 
ceuvres diverses pour le public, je ne dois pas les laisser 
manquer. . . .” 

9. Le 15 novembre 1761: 

.. . “la reimpression en Divers endroits du Discours 
sur l’Inegalitez. .. .” 


10. Le 31 décembre 1761: 


...+ “jy mettrai’ pour vignette celle qui se trouve 


*Au Contrat social. 


11 
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au titre du Discours sur |’Inegalitez in 8° ou en voulez. 
vous une autre... .” 

Rousseau répond 6 janvier 1762: “. . . . Mettez si yous 
voulez la vignette du Discours sur l’inégalité. Mais i] y 
a ld une grosse joutilue de liberté qui a l’air bien ignoble. 
Est-ce que le graveur ne pourroit pas la retoucher 
donner un peu plus de dignité?” ? 

11. Le 4 janvier 1762 (Rey par erreur éerit 17)! 

“. ,.. Le papier qui sert a l’edition? est aussi beay 
que celui que j’ay employé au Discours sur I’ Inegalitez 


”? 
8 © « 


lia. Le 18 janvier 1762: 

“. . . je verrai de remédier a la jouflue libert*, ¢| 
est trés bien nommee ou pour parler plus juste you: 
designez trés bien. . . .” 

12. Le 27 (janvier) 1762: 

“. . . Je fais retoucher le frontispice qui est a la t¢ 
de l’Inegalité des Conditions que je suis oblige de r’- 
imprimer, ce sera la 3° edition, si vous avez envie d’y fair 


bb) 


qitelque changement mandez le moi. . . . 


Rousseau répond (4 février 1762). “.... Je 


) ; 
ti dal 


rien 4 faire quant au present au Discours sur l’inégalit’. 


je voudrois seulement qu’a chaque fois que vous réimprim 


quelqu’un de mes écrits vous m’envoyassiez deux ou trois 
”3 


exemplaires. . 
13. Le 28 avril 1762: 
“. . . j’ay tiré precedemment 4000 exemplaires du Dis- 
cours sur l’Inegalité 8°, 3000 de la Lettre 4 D’Alembert 
8Y°, 4000 de Julie, ces trois articles m’ont été contrefaits 


1 Bosscha, p. 130. Cf. aussi, p. 144, et lettres de Rey & propos du 
Contrat social. 

2? Du Contrat social. 

* Bosscha, p. 136. 
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partout et on a fait des editions qu’on pouvait donner a 
bon prix pour parer.... 

“ Je fais ce que je puis pour rendre mes editions cor- 
rectes et je puis meme dire qu’il n’y a aucun libraire dans 
le pays qui se donne autant de soin que moi sur cet objet, 
malgré cela je scai qu’il y a des defectuausitez, je doute 
cependant qu’elles soyent aussi épouvantables que vous le 
prétendez. Je vous demanderois bien une notte de ces 
fautes mais c’est tout un ouvrage pour vous, si cependant 
ma demande peut avoir lieu, vous sentez quelle me feroit 
bien plasir et singulierement pour le Discours sur |’ Ine- 
galitez que je vay réimprimer entre cy et la 15", . . .” 

14. Le 15 mai 1762: 

“. . . limprimeur est actuellement oceupé a réimprimer 
le Discours sur L’Inegalitez, moyennant quoi j’aurai de 
vos ceuvres complettes. . . .” 

15. Le 22 juillet 1762: 

“... La Nouvelle edition d’Heloise est sous presse 
..” (elle devait se faire immédiatement aprés le Dis- 
cours sur 'Inégalité, d’aprés la lettre inédite du 15 mai 


1762). 


Ces quelques bouts de lettres ajoutent quelque peu a 
nos renseignements précédents, 4 savoir: 


Premizre Epirion—qui était in-octavo (10.13). Rey 
en avait tiré 4000 exemplaires (13). Ajoutons que 80 
exemplaires furent tirés sur papier spécial.? 

Le prix de l’ouvrage en magasin d’aprés le fragment (3), 
devait étre de deux francs ou livres. Rey avait envoyé, 
dit-il, 1700 exemplaires 4 Pissot, pour lesquels celui-ci 


wa 


* Lettre de Rey a M. de Malesherbes, du 24 avril 1755. Voir aussi 
lettre de Rousseau A Rey, 3 janvier 1755. Bosscha, p. 9. 
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payait non en argent mais en livres échangés de libraire 
a libraire; et ces 1700 exemplaires doivent, dit Rey, lui 
avoir procuré “ 3400 livres au moins d’argent.” Si nous 
comprenons bien le texte, c. 4 d. que cela ne signitie pas 
en bénéfice net, le prix de vente au détail aurait ¢ié 2 
livres.? 

Nous obtenons en tous cas certains détails intéressants 
sur les difficultés des libraires et imprimeurs de |’époque 
insuffisamment protégés par les lois dans leur commerce; 
les gens peu scrupuleux en profitaient. 

Pissot n’a pas payé Rey (3. 6. 7). 

Pissot a contrefait |’édition de Rey (3. 7). 

Rousseau était d’abord disposé 4 regarder avec indul- 
gence les agissements du sieur Pissot; probablement par- 
ceque trés alerte quand il s’agissait de ses affaires, Pissot 
avait enfin réussi h faire autoriser le débit du Discours 
sur l'Inégalité, retenu en librairie pendant un mois apris 
V’achévement de l’impression parceque Rey n’avait pas le 
bras assez long pour agir effectivement depuis Amsterdam. 

Cela était en 1755. Cependant Roussean se convain- 
quit assez tot que Rey n’avait pas tort en traitant Pissot 
de “ fripond.”* Le 25 avril 1759 il éervait a Le Nieps: 
“Toutes les fois que je lui [A Pissot] demandois si la 
vente alloit bien, il me repondoit passablement sans que 


2Tl est encore possible qu’il faille tenir compte de la reliure. 
D’aprés le fragment (3) qui parle de “ livres défets,” on peut penser 
que Pissot a fait relier ses exemplaires A Paris, et le prix de la 
reliure aurait df étre ajouté au prix de deux livres pour le papier 
imprimé. 

? Voir plus haut: et Bosscha, p. 27. 

* I] avait declaré ds 1755 qu’il ne ferait plus d’affaires avec 
Pissot, si celui-ci réimprimait le 2° Discours (cf. Bosscha, p. 27 
pour faire du tort a Rey. Pissot réimprima ce Discours, nous 
Yavons vu. 
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jamais j’aie pu en tirer autre chose. I] ne m’a pas donné 
un sou de mon premier discours,' ni aucune espece de 
présent. J’ai traité avec lui de la gravure du Devin du 
village sur le pieds de cing cents francs moitié en livres 
et moitié en argent qu’il s’obligea de me payer en plusieurs 
fois et en certains termes; il ne tint parole 4 aucun, et 
j’ai été obligé de courir longtemps aprés mes 250 livres 
[francs].”? Et le 21 décembre 1760 il écrit au libraire 
Guérin 4 propos de l’édition compléte des ceuvres: “Je 
doute méme, que le sieur Pissot poussat ]’impudence 
jusqu’a réclamer quelques droits sur les écrits que j’ai eu 
la bétise de lui laisser imprimer. Au reste je ne m’oppose 
pas 4 ce qu'il entre dans la société projetée pourvu que 
quant 4 moi, je n’aie rien 4 déméler avec lui, ni en bien, 
ni en mal, ni de pres, ni de loin.” * 

Nombre d’exemplaires envoyés a Paris. Nous avons 
trois renseignements différents. 

Dans une note de p. 24 des lettres de Rousseau 4 Rey, 
Bosscha nous dit que Rey demandait 4 M. de Malesherbes 
entrée en France pour deux ballots “ un de 1500 et un de 
2000 exemplaires.” 

Les fragments (3) et (7) reproduits ci-dessus-disent 
que Pissot recut 1700 exemplaires. 

Le fragment (6) dit: 2000 “ ou peu s’en faut.” 

Nous avons vu que les lettres de Rey 4 M. de Males- 
herbes disent 1500 exemplaires. 

En ce qui concerne Pissot, le 1700 reste probable, les 
“2000 ou peu s’en fant” trahissent probablement les 
exagérations d’un homme qui veut se faire plaindre et 
cherche, sans mentir tout A fait, 4 grossir les chiffres. 


* Voir Confessions yim1, H. vim, p. 260. 
°H. x, p. 209. 
*H. x, p. 247. 
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Quant 4 la note de Bosscha, celui-ci en a tiré les données 
évidemment de quelques écritures de Rey jointes i la 
correspondance. La date 4 laquelle se rapporte le ren- 
seignement, cependant, est le 10 avril, mais la permission 
ne fut accordée que tard en juin, et entre temps Rey a pu 
modifier ses idées sur le nombre d’exemplaires 4 envoyer. 
Si Pissot a regu 1700 exemplaires envoyés en juin, en 
ajoutant les 100 envoyés avant & Guérin, cela fait 1800 
au moins qui furent en vente a Paris. 

Quoiqu’il en soit des ballots de Paris, les autres allaicnt 
dans des villes comme Lyon, Marseilles, Genéve, et le sud 
de Europe. Dans une lettre inédite de Rey 4 Rousseau, 
du 24 mai 1758 (citée plus haut) nous apprenons que 
Rey en envoya 200 & Genéve, et en vendit autant en 
Hollande. 

Par une autre lettre, du 31 octobre 1758, nous savons 
que 200 furent envoyés &4 Lyon. Pour d’autres villes et 
pays nous ne savons rien. 

Il est inutile de vouloir deviner les chiffres. Nous 
nous bornerons 4 donner, & titre de comparaison, un ren- 
seignement anticipé de nos recherches sur la publication 
de la Lettre a D’Alembert—un écrit que. Rey considérait 
un peu comme frére jumeau du 2° Discours—le lecteur 
en fera ce qu’il voudra: La premiére édition de la Leffre 
a D’Alembert fut de 3000 exemplaires, dont 1600 furent 
expédiés 4 Paris, 500 4 Genéve, 500 A Lyons, et les 400 
restants furent répartis en petites quantités pour la vente 
en Hollande, en Angleterre et enfin comme exemplaires 
gratuits (par ex. 12 en Russie). 

Ajoutons qu’il serait erronné de tirer des conclusions 
sur la vente plus ou moins forte du Discours sur I’Inégalité 
d’aprés aucune de ces données, fussent-elles méme rigou- 
reusement établies. Rey nous en donne Iui-méme le motif: 
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jes nombreuses contrefagons: “la réimpression en divers 
endroits du Discours sur l’inegalite” (9); “*. . . ces trois 
articles [entre autres le 2° Discours] m’ont été contrefaits 
partout....” (13). Et avee quelle fidélité les ‘* contre- 
factions ” étaient faites ressort de cette circonstance que 
Bosscha n’a pas découvert, tout le temps qu’il a travaillé 
sur le 2° Discours, qu’il n’avait pas une édition originale 
sous les yeux. Voici encore deux passage des lettres in- 
édites de Rey au sujet de ces contrefacons: 


Le 22 février 1762: . . il suffit que ce soit de vous 
pour que vous soyez contre fait sur le Champ dans les 
villes suivantes, sans compter celles que j’ignore, Paris, 
Lyon, Rouen, Avignon, Genéve, Lausanne, Francfort, 
Hambourg, Londres, Liege. . . . Londres excepté on peut 
fabriquer ailleurs a meilleur marché qu’ici sans compter 
quils ne paient pas un sol du droit de copie. . . .”? 

Le 9 septembre 1762: “. . . les contre facon me ecassent 
bw oa” 

Rey du reste n’agit pas fort différemment des autré i 
loecasion, et ceci prouve que la conscience, sans une loi 
civile pour en garantir 4 l’oceasion les ordres, est d’une 
efficacité douteuse: “ en l'année 1761 je publiai a la suite 
du Journal des Seavans votre premier Discours sur les 
Sciences. , J. Neaulme l’insera aussi dans un ouvrage 


periodique intitule le Petit Reservoir, je ne Vay pas ré- 
emprime et j’atendois votre approbation pour le réim- 
primer avee vos autres ouvrages .. . un libraire d'ici a 


réemprime ]’année derniere votre Discours sur les Sciences 
quoiqu’il n’en eut pas le droit, votre devin de village a 


*A la méme époque, 4 mars 1762 Duchesne écrit A Rey: “J’ap- 
prends par M. Neaulme que vous dites que je vous ai contrefait 
l'Héloise ; j’aurais pu le faire comme Lyon, Rouen, Bordeaux, Avignon, 
Liége et autres lieux, peut étre mé@me chez vous, l’ont fait, mais cela 
n’est pas.” (Bosscha, p. 122, note.) 
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été imprime a la Haye et ici je vous ay demandé la per- 
mission de réemprimer votre lettre contre la musique ce 
que vous avez eu la bonté de me perméttre, j’ay pris dans 
’Encyclopedie votre Discours economique, pourquoi ne 
ferois-je pas ce que j’ay droit de faire dans ce pays 
puisque partout ailleur on me contre fait et que tous mes 
confréres d’ici fesoient venir du déhor ce que je n’avois 
pas, qu’un Pissot au quel j’ay fourni 1700 exemplaires 
de votre Discours sur |’Inégalité contre de ces propres 
fabriques, non seulement ne m’a pas encore tout rembours¢, 
mais il a fait une edition de vos euvres ou il a inséré ce 
meme Discours et qu’il m’a prive de vendre cet ouvrage en 
France; . . . pourquoy voudriez vous qu’une chose qui 
m’appartient légitimement se vende et se trafique a ma 
barbe pendant que je puis m’y opposer [en réimprimant 
i mon tour ce qui appartient réellement aux autres} ” 
(Lettre inédite du 17 aofit 1761 de Rey 4 Rousseau). 
Blamerons-nous Rey? Mon Dieu, la générosité a se limi- 
tes. Sourions plutot de cette morale: un autre le fait, c'est 
mal; l’autre le fait 4 mes depens, eh! bien, alors je le 
ferai aussi.’ 

Mornet, dans son ouvrage: Le sentiment de la nature 
en France de J. J. Rousseau a Bernardin de Saint-Pierr 
écrit & propos de la Nouvelle Héloise: “. . . En province, 
au fond des campagnes ou de la Bretagne, on se plaint des 
lenteurs de la poste et des contrefacons grossiéres, . . . i 
Hennebout de n’avoir le 5 juin qu’une édition trés fautive 
et sans gravures, . . .” (p. 199). 

Une circonstance qui favorisait ces contrefacons ¢tait 
que de bons périodiques, comme le Journal des Savants 
ne mentionnaient pas le nom du libraire chez lequel |es 


1 Cf. lettre inédite de Rey 24 mai 1758. 
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livres avaient été imprimés. (Cf. Hatin: La Presse en 
France, Vol. 11, p. 195.) 


Devxirme Eprrion. Le besoin s’en fait sentir dés 
septembre 1758(2), elle est sous presse le 19 février suivant 
(4) et terminée le 18 avril de la méme année. C’est une 
édition grand in-douze (en 9 feuilles) (5); mais toute 
pareille, sauf cela, 4 la premiére (5); Combien d’exem- 


plaires furent imprimes /— ¢?— 


Troistime Eprrion. Le besoin s’en fit sentir depuis 
octobre 1761 (8) ; elle est sous presse en mai 1762 (14); 
le 22 juillet, il y a quelque temps qu’elle est publiée (15). 
Elle est toute semblable 4 la seconde (12), qui était toute 
semblable 4 la premiére sauf pour le format. Combien 
d’exemplaires furent imprimes ?— ?— 

D’aprés Bosscha, note a p. 115 (1. c.) c’est de nouveau 
une édition grand in-douze. Nous n’avons pas 4 notre 
disposition de moyen de controler cette affirmation, mais 
rien ne nous semble devoir faire douter de sa valeur. I] 
s’agit, d’aprés cette note, de l’édition qui devait faire partie 
de la collection des @uvres diverses de Mr. J. J. Rousseau; 
le 2¢ Discours devait étre 4 la fin du deuxiéme volume. 


La Vienerte. Bosscha a propos de l’impression du 
Contrat social par Rey dit en note a la p. 130: “ Rey a em- 
ployé la vignette [du Discours sur l’Inégalité] pour V’édi- 
tion in 12°. Pour l’autre, grand in 8°, il en a fait graver, 
d’aprés le méme dessin, une autre, ot la Liberté est un 
peu moins joufflue.” Le Contrat social a en effet été im- 
primé par Rey en deux formats in 8° et 12°,1 comme 
le 2¢ Discours et comme la Lettre 4 D’Alembert. En com- 


* Lettres inédites de Rey 15 avril et 15 mai 1762. 
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plétant done notre discussion de tout & Vheure sur |g 
vignette, avee les textes des lettres inédites de Rey (10-12) 


nous croyons qu'il en ressort clairement ceci: 


La 1¢ édition, in 8%°, du 2¢ Discours, 1755, porte en 

frontispice la Liberté joufilue originale. 

La 2¢ édition, in 12°, du méme, 1759, porte en frontis. 

pice une Liberté réduite, mais encore joutilue. 

La 3¢ édition, 1762: idem, ou peut-étre pas de frontis 

pice puisque le 2¢ discours n’est pas en téte du volume. 

Le Contrat social a dans son édition in 8¥°, la grande 

Liberté moins joufilue, retouchée spécialement (voir 
nos fragments 10 et 12 avec réponse de Rousseau ).' 

Le Contrat social, dans son édition in 12°, porte 

petite Liberté joufflue encore de l’édition in 12° du 
2¢ Discours. 

Ces données peuvent servir 4 classifier les éditions si, 
comme cela était fréquent au XVIII siécle, on disait 
“nouvelle édition ”” pour toute édition aprés la premi?re, 
ou si l’édition n’était pas indiquée du tout. 


ALBERT Scurnz. 


* Rousseau a vu l’épreuve de cette vignette; voir lettres inédites 
de Rey: 27 janvier, 25 février, 10 mars, 15 mars, 8 avril 1762; 
et Bosscha, p. 130, 144. Ces nouvelles péripéties, A propos d'une 
vignette, appartiennent A un autre chapitre. 








XL—THE EARLY FAME OF THE SHEPHEARDS 
CALENDER 


In an interesting article on the Shepheards Calender,' 
Professor Greenlaw has argued that “ outside of a small 
circle even the authorship of the Shepheards Calender was 
unknown for a considerable time after its publication, and 
that the work itself attracted no great attention until the 
popularity of the Faerie Queene made the earlier poems 
of the author important” (p. 423). He further speaks 
of the praise which Sidney bestowed upon the Calender 
as “singularly cold” (p. 420) and explains the fact on 
the basis of his theory that Spenser, as well as Sidney 
and Leicester, was in disgrace at the time of the Alencon 
negotiations, so that “it would not have been politic for 
Sidney to praise too highly a work under suspicion in 
itself and written by a man whom it had been found 
expedient to send out of the country” (p. 450). 

A question regarding the reception of the poem that is 
often recognized as heralding the great poetic outburst of 
the Elizabethan period is one of so much interest that I 
wish to point out why Professor Greenlaw’s conclusions 
seem to me unsound. Much that I have to offer is not 
new, but I hope to present the material in a somewhat 
new light. 

The fact that the authorship of the Calender was un- 
known for some time has often been recognized, as in 
Collier’s Poetical Decameron (Vol. 1, pp. 64 ff., 1820). 
But Professor Greenlaw’s argument that the poem did 


* Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxvi, 3, Sep- 
tember, 1911. 
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not gain early recognition is based largely, it appears to 
me, on the fact that Spenser was not known as the author, 
The two matters should be kept distinct, however. As 
for the position that a political miscue on Spenser’s pari 
kept his authorship of the Calender from being revealed, 
the silence of critics in regard to his name is of no especial! 
significance unless the poem did achieve some fame; for 
if the Calender had little reputation, the failure to connect 
the work with Spenser’s name on which Professor Green- 
law comments need be regarded only as a natural result 
of indifference; but if the poem was famous, then the 
silence as to Spenser’s authorship might be interpreted 
as a result of caution on the part of those in the secret. 
Professor Greenlaw, on the contrary, suggests that Webbe 
was apparently cautious in his references to the authorship 
of the Calender, and yet he uses the case of Webbe to 
support his argument that the poem failed of early recog- 
nition. A review of the evidence in regard to the anonym- 
ity of the Calender will show, I believe, first, that the 
assumption of political trouble as the reason for with- 
hoiding Spenser’s name is at least open to question ; second, 
that no such assumption is needed to account for a poet's 
anonymity in that day; and third, that silence as to the 
authorship of the Calender can hardly be accounted for on 
the ground of indifference to the poem, since the references 
which Professor Greenlaw cites really indicate a great 
reputation. 

In regard to the idea that Spenser’s anonymity was 
preserved as a measure of caution, it may be said at once 
that any attempt to protect the author by merely with- 
holding his name would have been entirely futile. It 
would be absurd to suppose that if those in power were 
interested, for political reasons, in the authorship of the 
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Calender, the matter could be kept secret by the silence 
of a few friends, when the court was full of trained spies 
—especially if Professor Greenlaw is right in his argument 
that Spenser had already incurred enmity by means of 
Mother Hubberds Tale. The details of Spenser’s work 
and life suggested by the epistles to Harvey and by 
E. K.’s glosses ought to have furnished a sufficient clue to 
any one interested. The conjecture advanced in connec- 
tion with Sidney that the Calender received little notice 
because it was deemed impolitic from the point of view 
of one’s own interest to bestow upon it the praise deserved 
seems plausible, but I shall attempt to show that as a 
matter of fact the poem was warmly praised by Sidney 
and received generally with sufficient enthusiasm. A fur- 
ther weakness of the conjecture is that it presupposes direr 
consequences as a result of Spenser’s political activity than 
the facts of his life seem to warrant. Professor Greenlaw, 
echoing Spenser’s own feeling, speaks of the poet as exiled 
to Ireland; but though Spenser, ambitious, sensitive, and 
deeply affected by his social environment, looked upon 
his life in Ireland as an exile, he was at least being cared 
for, after a fashion, as a servant of the government. I 
refer later to the fact that Webbe considered the poet’s 
position one of importance. Spenser probably failed of 
his goal, but many a man with no greater pretensions to 
wealth or noble family connections than Spenser would 
have been glad of his berth. 

There is one minor circumstance of the anonymity of 
the Shepheards Calender that seems to me in opposition 
to Professor Greenlaw’s argument. A passage in one of 
Harvey’s letters points to some mysterious reason back cf 
the assumption of the name Immerito which Spenser used 
in publishing the Shepheards Calender: “ And heare will 
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I take occasion to shewe you a peece of a letter tha: 
lately receyvid from the Courte written by a frend 
mine, that since a certayn chaunce befallen unto him, « 
secrett not to be revealid, calleth himself Immerito ” 
(Letter-Book, Camden Society, p. 101). Mr. Greenlaw 
does not cite this passage. Grosart (Works of Spense 

p- 54) takes it to refer to the Rosalind affair, and it secns 
to me probable that Harvey’s talk of a “ secrett no} 
be revealid ” is part of the posing indulged in by both 
him and Spenser in connection with that affair. ly 
fact that Spenser was at the court after the name Immerito 
was assumed is significant; for if, as Professor Greenlaw 
argues, Spenser had fallen so seriously into political (is. 
favor that Sidney was unwilling to speak freely of th 
Shepheards Calender on account of the position of the 
author, Spenser would hardly have remained at the conr 
afterward.’ 


*T have not wanted to enter into the question of how far Spenser 
engaged in political satire in Mother Hubberds Tale and the Shep- 
heards Calender, but I believe that there is at least reasonable doubt 
whether he took so active a part in politics as Professor Greenlaw 
assumes. The question is largely one of the relative weight to be 
attached to Spenser’s denial and to the incriminating evidence. 
Spenser’s own claim was that his work had been misinterpreted. 
At the end of Book VI of the Faerie Queene, he declares that he 
has been slandered and brought into the ill graces of a great man, 
no doubt Burghley. In the dedication to Colin Clout, he repeats 
the charge that he has been slandered. Probably the sonnet written 
to Leicester and published at the beginning of Virgils (nat, in 
which Spenser declares that he has been wronged, refers to the same 
trouble. If so, it is a statement that he suffered for the supposed 
satire, but unjustly. What we know of Spenser seems to indicate 
that he was sincere and highminded, and we have sufficient evidence 
that literary men were often the victims of informers, who read 
more personal and political satire into their works than was in- 
tended by the authors. The most damaging evidence against Spen- 
ser, as Nashe was carefu’ to point out, is Harvey’s statement that 
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But whatever the facts as to Spenser’s political status 
when the Shepheards Calender appeared and during the 
decade following, the assumption of political trouble is 
by no means necessary to account for the withholding 
of his name. In fact, no profound explanation seems 
to me called for. Evidently Spenser was slow to appear 
before the public in the rdle of poet. It is generally 
assumed that as early as 1569 he had contributed to Van 
der Noot’s Theatre for Voluptuous Worldlings, but, so far 
as we know, for practically a decade nothing further from 
his pen appeared in print, though it is clear from Harvey's 
letters and E. K.’s glosses that by 1579 Spenser had 
written a great deal, including a portion of the Faerie 
Queene. There may be no significance in the fact that 
the Spenser-Harvey correspondence contains no suggestion 


Spenser went too far in the satire of Mother Hubberds Tale. But 
Nashe declared his own belief that informers had slandered Spenser, 
and even Harvey merely says that the invective was too bitter, not 
that there was any personal or political satire. The later refer- 
ences to a “Tale of Mother Hubburd” and its satire in T. M.’s 
Ant and Nightingale and Black Book, J. P. Collier argues may 
possibly be to imitations of Spenser’s work, as the details suggested 
do not fit the published Mother Hubberds Tale of Spenser ( Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue, I, p. 539 and 11, pp. 326-7). Against this stands 
Scott’s specifie reference in Philomythie (1616) to Spenser’s guilt 
in Mother Hubberds Tale. Are we to assume that, though conscious 
of guilt, Spenser felt driven to plead innocence of political satire? 
He apparently did satirize one living ecclesiastic in the Shepheards 
Calender, and there is much in Mother Hubberds Tale, as Professor 
Greenlaw points out—his argument in regard to an extensive scheme 
of satire in the Calender does not impress me—that indicates so 
strong a coloring from conditions existing in England around 1579 
as to suggest political satire of a pointed kind. Still I believe we 
can say with certainty only that Spenser had some trouble on account 
of Mother Hubberds Tale, especially with Burghley. With what 
justice he may have been accused of attempting through his early 
satire to influence definitely the course of political events may 
never be determined. 
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of Spenser’s name or even initials,’ but it is clear that 
Spenser, though devoted to his work as a poct, was ex- 
tremely sensitive in regard to the possible reception of his 
poetry, and that Harvey was not the one to make him any 
more confident of his genius. Both E. K. and Spenser 
himself testify to his hesitancy to publish. Says E. K., « | 
know he nothing so much hateth as to promulgate, yet 
thus much have I adventured upon his frendship, him 
selfe being for long time furre estraunged; hoping that 
this will the rather occasion him to put forth divers other 
excellent works of his, which slepe in silence.” And 
Spenser in his address “ To His Booke ” commands, 


Goe, little booke: thy selfe present, 
As child whose parent is unkent, 


But if that any aske thy name, 

Say thou wert base begot with blame: 
Forthy thereof thou takest shame. 
And when thou art past jeopardee, 
Come tell me what was sayd of mee: 
And I will send more after thee. 


The attitude of Spenser was not uncommon at the time. 
To the humanist, successful literary work meant immortal 
fame; but the ballad-monger and the poetaster were types 
of eternal odium. The most bitter abuse was heaped upon 
supposedly mediocre work by the scholarly writers of the 
sixteenth century. Witness Nashe’s outrageous attack 
presumably on Kyd. Nearly every preface of the time 
makes reference to the possible envy or condemnation 
that will pursue the work which is being launched, and 
Spenser speaks of this “ Envie” in the address “ To His 


*Spenser uses his given name, Edmundus, in the Latin verse sent 
to Harvey, Oct., 1579. 
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Booke.” As a result, the man with the highest ideals and 
the greatest claim to culture would naturally often be 
most hesitant about publishing. 

But this represents only one phase of the matter. At 
the time when Spenser began to write, the distrust of the 
poet’s calling was rather general. Among the noblemen 
and gentlemen with whom he was thrown, a certain odium 
attached to the name of poet. The humanist Elyot says 
in the Governour, 1531, that in his day one might “ be- 
holde diuers yonge gentill men, who in their infancie 
and childehode were wondred at for their aptness to lern- 
ing and prompt speakinge of elegant latine, whiche nowe, 
beinge men, . . - hath all lernynge in derision ” (Every- 
man edition, p. 54); and that “the name of a poete, 
wherat nowe, (specially in this realme,) men haue suche 
indignation, that they use onely poetes and poetry in the 
contempte of eloquence, was in auncient tyme in hygh 
estimation” (p. 56). But Elyot’s own attitude to the 
cultivation of the arts as part of the young nobleman’s 
training is enlightening. Of music and painting he says 
that they are to be exercised only “as a secrete pastime, 
or recreation of the wittes,” and are not to interfere with 
“businesse of greatter importaunce”’ (pp. 27 and 31). 
“A gentilman,” he says, “ plainge or singing in a com- 
mune audience, appaireth his estimation.” In regard to 
training in poetry he declares (p. 40), “‘ Ne the making 
of versis is nat discommended in a noble man: sens the 
noble Augustus and almost all the olde emperours made 
bokes in versis,” a justification on the basis of classic 
precedent. In general, the learned almost as much as 
the Puritan insisted on serious studies, and poetry was 
not a serious study nor was it suitable as a profession. 
Tn 1567, the clerical Drant in the preface to his trans- 


12 
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lation of Horace’s Ars Poetica defends himself with grea: 
elaboration for engaging in humanistic rather than theo- 
logical studies, but he recognizes the subordinate nature 
of his present labors and expects to forego them after they 
have served their purpose. Trotte, in the introduction 
the Misfortunes of Arthur, 1587, testifies to the fact tha 
lawyers have the general reputation of holding poetry i: 
disdain. Many noblemen, however, under the intiuenc 
of Italian life, neglected the social prejudice and cil! 
vated poetry in order to acquire something of the univer- 
sality that the age admired. Like Elyot, they admiti: 
the practice because it did not impair a man’s training {\ 
grave affairs. But Sackville, it will be remembered, gave 
up poetry in the midst of grave affairs, while Si 
Fulke-Greville, Dyer, and Ralegh continued to cultivate i: 
only as a pastime. Nor did the majority of such men 
publish their works, especially during the period we are 
diseussing. All of Sidney’s work was published after his 
death. The publication of Wyatt and Surrey’s poems was 
posthumous and probably unauthorized, and that of other 
works during the period was declared to have been begun 
without the author’s consent, as in the case of Googe’s 
poems and Pettie’s Petite Palace of Pleasure. Harvey 
wrote to Spenser rebuking him for publishing or allowing 
to become public some of Harvey’s English poems. 
“ What greater and more odious infamye,” he says, “ for 
on of my standinge in the Universitye and profession 
abroade then to be reckonid in the Beaderoule of Inglish 
Rimers ” (Letter-Book, Camden Society, p. 60). Grosart 
pronounces this attitude of Harvey’s a mere pose, but the 
mock tone seems to me to cover a serious conviction.' A 


*Harvey’s statement in the same connection that on account of 
the scorn of all things English men had better be silent than 
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pretended reluctance to publish may have been a blind of 
authors anxious to see their works in print and yet 
unwilling to be ridiculed for bringing them out, as Jonson 
was ridiculed even as late as 1616; but certainly this was 


not always the case. 

Two passages from Puttenham, written in 1589 but 
possibly not so true for that date as they are for 1579, will 
emphasize sufficiently the whole point of view, even though 
they may express an extreme attitude (G. Smith, Eliza- 
bethan Critical Essays, u, pp. 19 and 22): 


For as well Poets as Poesie are despised, & the name become of 
honorable infamous, subiect to scorne and derision, and rather a 
reproch than a prayse to any that vseth it: for commonly who so 
is studious in th’Arte or shewes him selfe excellent in it, they call 
him in disdayne a phantasticall; and a light headed or phantasti- 
call man (by conuersion) they call a Poet. 

Now also of such among the Nobilitie or gentrie as be very well 
seene in many laudable sciences, and especially in making or Poesie, 
it is so come to passe that they haue no courage to write, &, if 
they haue, yet are they loath to be a knowen of their skill. So as 
I know very many notable Gentlemen in the Court that haue written 
commendably, and suppressed it agayne, or els suffred it to be pub- 
lisht without their owne names to it: as if it were a discredit for 
a Gentleman to seeme learned and to shew him selfe amorous of 
any good Art. In other ages it was not so, for we read that Kinges 
& Princes haue written great volumes and publisht them vnder their 


owne regall titles.* 


Thus, as a humanist, as a courtier, as a Puritan if 
he was one, and as a man of serious occupation, Spenser 


attempt to purchase credit by writing in English and rhyme (p. 67) 
is in accord with the general attitude at the time, and his own 
discontinuance of poetry vouches for his sincerity. 

* References to the disregard of learning and poetry and the dis- 
continuance of patronage might be indefinitely multiplied from the 
works of such notable writers as Lodge, Nashe, and Jonson. In 
the preface to Volpone Jonson expresses his desire to “raise the 
despised head of poetry again.” 
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might have hesitated to acknowledge himself a poet and 
a rhymer. Consequently there seems nothing strange in 
the desire expressed in his prefatory verses that his name 
should not be asked or told, though usually if a man went 
so far as to allow his work to be published, his name was 
not withheld. That the secret of Spenser’s authorship 
was not revealed for years is not astonishing in that day, 
Many an anonymous Elizabethan work has never had an 
author’s name attached to it, and yet some of the un- 
identified works that have come down to us were doubiless 
fathered by the most famous of the Elizabethans. In 
spite of the fact that E. K.’s initials are attached to the 
comments on the Shepheards Calender and that Webbe 
considered him a high authority in critical matters, his 
contemporaries have not told us who he was. In fact, 
Webbe’s curiosity about the authorship of the Shepheards 
Calender is, so far as I can now recall, the only thing 
of its kind in the literature of the period. 

There is probably no significance, then, in the fact to 
which Professor Greenlaw calls attention, that so many 
critics mention the Shepheards Calender without giving 
Spenser’s name. Certainly he is wrong in attaching any 
importance to Sidney’s silence; for though Sackville’s 
name had already been published in connection with his 
works, Sidney does not mention by name the author 0! 
Gorboduc or of the “ beautiful parts” of the Mirror for 
Magistrates—contributed by Sackville unless Sidney's 
taste is at variance with modern taste (G. Smith, P/i:. 
Crit. Essays, 1, p. 196).1  Sidney’s apparent reticence in 
regard to the literary work of his friends does not sem 
strange in view of Grosart’s statement (Works of Spenser 


*Cf. Grosart, Works of Spenser, 1, p. 454. 
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1, p. 455), “ I am not aware that his [Sidney’s] Sonnets, 
or Arcadia, or Defence, are mentioned once in all the 
yast Sidneian correspondence.” Nor is there necessarily 
anything significant in the fact that Whetstone, Dove, and 
Puttenham were ignorant of Spenser’s name, except that 
the fame of the Shepheards Calender had spread beyond 
the circle of Spenser’s close friends. Nashe, an extrava- 
gant admirer of Spenser, published his name in 1589 as 
the greatest of modern pastoralists, the year in which 
Puttenham failed to publish it. 

The case of Webbe’s omitting Spenser’s name is more 
interesting. Professor Greenlaw’s statement is (pp. 
420 f.): 

Webbe, writing in 1586, is either not sure who wrote the Calender 
or is curiously cautious in his references; he speaks of “‘ Master Sp.” 
it is true, but does not give his full name as he does in the case 
of other authors mentioned in the Discourse; he stresses the moral 
intention. of the work, replies to some charges of lasciviousness 
brought against the sixth eclogue, and is generally mysterious in 
all his references excepting where he quotes from the Calender to 
illustrate points in prosody. In short, though he protests that he 


does not know why the author’s friends made such an effort to con- 
ceal the authorship, I am pretty well convinced that he did know. 


Here Professor Greenlaw is certainly wrong in two 
points. The impression should not be left that Webbe 
gives the full name of all the authors whom he mentions 
other than Spenser, for he refers to E. K. twice and also 
to five poets by their initials alone.t Further, Webbe is 
not generally mysterious in his references regarding Spen- 
ser. EE. K.’s critical dicta and Spenser’s poetry form the 
basis for a large part of Webbe’s Discourse, and both are 
frequently quoted. Spenser is pronounced without a peer 


*Cf. G. Smith, Eliz. Crit. Essays, 1, pp. 232, 242, 245. 
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asa poet. Indeed, even the passage in regard to Spenser's 
authorship, which follows, seems to me a straightforward 
statement (Eliz. Crit. Essays, 1, p. 245) : 


This place haue I purposely reserued for one, who, if not only, 
yet in my iudgement principally, deserueth the tytle of the right st 
English Poet that euer I read, that is, the Author of the Sheepe- 
heardes Kalender, intituled to the woorthy Gentleman Master /’)i/!ip 
Sydney: whether it was Master Sp. or what rare Scholler in Pem- 
brooke Hall soeuer, because himself and his freendes, for what 
respect I knowe not, would not reueale it, I foree not greatly to 
sette downe: sorry I am that I can not find none other with whom 
I might couple him in this Catalogue in his rare gyft of Poetry: 
although one there is, though nowe long since seriously occupied in 
grauer studies (Master Gabriell Haruey), yet as he was once his 
most special freende and fellow Poet, so because he hath taken such 
paynes, not onely in his Latin Poetry (for which he enioyed great 
commendations of the best both in iudgment and dignity in thys 
Realme), but aiso to reforme our English verse and to beautify 
the same with braue deuises, of which I thinke the cheefe lye hidde 
in hatefull obscurity: therefore wyll I aduenture to sette them 
together, as two of the rarest witts and learnedst masters of Poetrie 
in England. Whose worthy and notable styl in this faculty I 
would wysh, if their high dignities and serious businesses would 
permit, they would styll graunt to bee a furtheraunce to that re- 
formed kinde of Poetry, which Master Haruey did once beginne to 


As for the other Gentleman, if it would please him or hys freendes 
to let those excellent Poemes, whereof I know he hath plenty, come 
abroad, as his Dreames, his Legends, his Court of Cupid, his English 
Poet, with other, he shoulde not onely stay the rude pens of my 
selfe and others, but also satisfye the thirsty desires of many which 
desire nothing more then to see more of hys rare inuentions. 


Webbe may, as Professor Greenlaw argues, have known 
some reason that made it seem politic to withhold Spenser’s 
name. When we have a man’s word unsupported by evi- 
dence, it is always possible to accuse him of not telling 
the truth. But Webbe was an ardent admirer of the 
Calender, and if he knew of reasons why the authorship 
should not be revealed, we should hardly expect him, even 
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as late as 1586, to give the secret away by the use of 
Sp. and the mention of Spenser’s college, whether he was 
guessing or not. Webbe’s position seems simple enough. 
He is interested in the author of the Shepheards Calender 
as one who “ deserueth the tytle of the rightest English 
Poet that euer I read,” and on the basis of the dedication 
to Sidney and of the references to the work in the pub- 
lished correspondence between the author and Harvey, 
he has concluded that the new poet is no other than Har- 
vey’s Cambridge friend Spenser. It is clear that Webbe, 
though a Cambridge man, did not belong to the Harvey- 


Spenser group, and that Spenser’s friends, regarding his 


wish, did not reveal his authorship. Even Webbe, who 
is sure of his guess, respects the poet’s anonymity enough 
to write merely “ Master Sp.” It is clear, too, that Webbe 
accounts for Spenser’s silence as a poet—and for Harvey's 
also—on the ground that “ their high dignities and serious 


” would not permit them to devote their atten- 


businesses 
tion to poetry. Certain it is that to Webbe Spenser was 
not merely an exile in Ireland. Webbe accepted the fact 
that poetry is not for the man “seriously occupied in 
grauer studies,” devoted to business, or entrusted with 
high dignity.? 

There are certain possible implications in the words 
“himself and his freendes . . would not reueale it” [the 
authorship of the Shepheards Calender] which are very 
interesting. The expression seems to refer to more than 
the reticence of E. K. and Harvey in their published utter- 


*The same thing is implied by Spenser himself in the sonnet to 
Sackville among the dedicatory sonnets published at the beginning 
of the Faerie Queene, 1590: 


Thou much more fit (were leasure to the same) 
Thy gracious Soverains praises to compile. 
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ances. Probably Webbe and other Cambridge men at 
least recognized some man of Pembroke Hall as the author 
of the Calender, guessed Spenser, and made inquiries 0! 
him and his friends in Cambridge or elsewhere, expecting 
as members of a humanist circle in which poetry was 
not scorned, to be let into the secret. As his tense wouw/: 
not reueale shows, Webbe refers to inquiries made in th 
past, during the period of curiosity immediately following 
the publication of the Calender, one would imagine, and 
if inquiries were made directly of Spenser himself, before 
he left for Ireland in 1580. But we have already seen 
how sensitive Spenser was, how long he delayed publica- 
tion, and how strongly he urged that the secret of his 
authorship be kept. And so, says Webbe, “ whether i: 
was Master Sp. or what rare Scholler in Pembrooke Hal! 
soeuer . . . I force not greatly to sette downe ”’; after all, 
as he implies, the poetry’s the thing, and Webbe wishes 
that the author of the Calender would not delay to publish 
the other works that he was known to have written. 

In regard to the early fame of the Shepheards Calender 
irrespective of Spenser’s name, it may be said at once that 
the work did not derive its popularity from the Facri 
Queene. The Calender may have been in a sense “ caviare 
to the general,” and its reputation was doubtless not so 
great at the time it was published as ten years later; 
but its literary fame was exceptionally great all along. 
Professor Greenlaw to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
fact that three editions were issued in the seven years from 
1579 to 1586 indicates some reputation. Professor Green- 
law asserts that the second edition (1581) was issued 
“merely because of a transfer of the publishing rights ” (p. 
422); but this argument is without point unless it can 
be shown that the second edition was merely a reissue of 
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the unsold copies of the first with a new title page, and 
the most cursory examination of the variant readings in 
Grosart’s edition of the Calender will show that the type 
was reset for every page of the second edition. During 
this same period, 1579 to 1586, there are according to 
Professor Greenlaw apparently no references to the Cal- 
ender “outside of the Harvey correspondence and the 
singularly cold praise of Sidney ” (p. 420). If the early 
references of the critics seem few, we must remember how 
few critical works, how few critical utterances even, we 
have during these seven years in which we might expect 
to trace the popularity of the poem. Of the two critics 
who mention the work, Harvey is apparently inclined to 
be jocular and ironical. But at the time when he wrote, 
Harvey was too much occupied with his classic meters and 
his worldly suecess—for which he gave up poetry—to be 
very enthusiastic about Spenser’s English rhymes and 
romantic art. He showed the same lack of taste in his 
attitude to the Faerie Queene. In fact, his ardent ad- 
miration for Spenser’s poetry came only after it had won 
fame.’ But the charge that Sidney’s praise was singu- 
larly cold seems unjust when once we understand his 
position as a critic. 

It must be remembered that men with classical training, 
like Sidney and Ascham, were eager for the coming of 
a great English literature, that an ideal of the humanists 
growing stronger through the sixteenth century was to 
develop in England a capable language and a literature 
which would rival the Greek and Latin literatures. Elyot, 


*Early in his career Spenser certainly considered Harvey an 
ardent admirer (cf. Shep. Cal., December, ll. 45 ff.), and Harvey 
does praise Spenser’s work, but he does not encourage him to 
continue poetry. 
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Ascham, and a score of others bent the whole weight o{ 
their influence toward a cultivation of the vernacular, ani 
gradually overcame the prejudice of classicists against jr, 
From Caxton to Ascham problems of diction and rhetorica} 
excellence of style held the attention of crities. With 
Ascham and Drant, apparently, there arose the new ques- 
tion of poetry; for poetry, the saner critics realized, ha 
not yet come. The wrong path had been pursued, they 
concluded; a new start must be made. And as in the 
cultivation of prose, eloquence had been achieved, they felt, 
by an imitation of the forms of classic rhetoric, so critics 
now turned to the versification of the classics as a solution 
of the newer problem. In the preface to A Disceurs: 

English Poetrie as late as 1586, Webbe, who appropriated 
the ideas of all the critics before him, and who is by his 
very lack of individuality the more expressive of tl 
general view, states admirably the attitude of humanists: 


It is to be wondred at of all, and is lamented of manie, that 
where as all kinde of good learning haue aspyred to royal! dignitie 
and statelie grace in our English tongue, being not onelie founded, 
defended, maintained, and enlarged, but also purged from faultes, 
weeded of errours, and pollished from barbarousnes, by men of 
great authoritie and iudegment, onelie Poetrie hath founde fewest 
frends to amende it, those that can reseruing theyr skyll to them- 
selues, those that cannot running headlong vppon it, thinking to 
garnish it with their deuises, but more corrupting it with fantasti- 
eall errours. What shoulde be the cause that our English speeche, 
in some of the wysest mens iudgements, hath neuer attained to 
anie sufficient ripenes, nay not ful auoided the reproch of barbar- 
ousnes in Poetry? The rudenes of the Countrey, or basenesse of 
wytts; or the course Dialect of the speeche? Experience vtterlie 
disproueth it to be anie of these 

That there be as sharpe and quicke wittes in England as euer 
were among the peerelesse Grecians and renowmed Romaines, it were 
a note of no witte at all in me to deny. And is our speeche so 
course, or our phrase so harshe, that Poetry cannot therein finde 
a vayne whereby it may appeare like it selfe? Why should we 
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think so basely of this? rather then of her sister, I meane Rhetori- 
call Bloquution? which as they were by byrth Twyns, by kinde the 
same, by originall of one descent, so no doubt, as Eloquence hath 
founde such fauourers in the English tongue, as she frequenteth 
not any more gladly, so would Poetrye, if there were the like wel- 
come and entertainment gyuen her by our English Poets, without 
question aspyre to wonderfull perfection, and appeare farre more 
gorgeous and delectable among vs. 


Webbe then declares that the need of English poetry is 
a system of versification like that of classic literature, 
modified according to the nature of the language. Ascham 
and Harvey as well as Webbe firmly believed that the 
solution of the problem lay in the use of classic meters. 
Spenser, Sidney, and Dyer were attracted by the theory, 
and doubtless imbibed some of the long-lived prejudices 
arising at the time. In general, the better trained men, 
whether they condemned poetry for its rhyme or not, 
were dissatisfied with the result. They measured English 
poetry by classic achievements and were slow to praise 
unless they felt that the highest standard had been reached. 
The very intensity of their patriotism made them less 
ready to recognize inferior work. At the same time, in 
their eagerness for signs of a new era in literature, they 
were constantly taking stock of what had already been 
done. Jasper Heywood as early as 1560 gives a list of 
English writers in his translation of Thyestes. Ascham 
names a few poets who had shown excellence of wit and 
merit in spite of the barbarity of English rhyme. Webbe, 
Nashe, and Meres give lists of English authors, whom they 
compare with classic writers. 

If men like Sidney showed a strong prejudice in favor 
of the classics, it must also be remembered that they had 
the highest ideals and the finest taste, a taste trained by 
a real appreciation of the best that the classics had to 
offer. Sidney praises only what measures up to an 
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exalted standard. The mass of his illustrations are drawy 
from the classics, with a rather conservative sprinkling 
of English names. A score of critics through the sixteenth 
century had grouped Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, ac- 
cepting them as the ideal English poets of an earlier age. 
Sidney, however, mentions only Chaucer, whose Troilus avd 
Creseide he regards as his chief accomplishment; but he 
qualifies his praise of Chaucer by saying that he had “ great 
wants.” Among sixteenth century works Sidney speaks 
of the “ beautiful parts” of the Mirror for Magistrates 
and of “many things tasting of a noble birth” in the 
Earl of Surrey’s lyrics. ‘The Sheapheards Kalender 
hath much Poetrie in his Eclogues: indeede worthy the 
reading, if I be not deceiued,” he declares, but criticises 
the rustic language on the ground that it lacks precedent. 
* Besides these,” he adds, “‘ doe I not remember to have 
seene but fewe (to speake boldely) printed, that hau 
poeticall sinnewes in them.’’ Almost immediately ther 
follows the praise of Gorboduc with the famous qualitica- 
tion on account of the unities.' Especially, then, in view 
of Sidney’s evident caution and his qualification of his 
verdicts, it is the highest type of praise that he should 
regard the first published work of a young contemporary 
as giving him a place in a list of four or five English 
poets who stood out from the multitude. His statement, 
“The Sheapheards Kalender hath much Poetrie in his 
Eclogues: indeede worthy the reading, if I be not de- 
ceiued,” seems to indicate caution and distrust of his own 


judgment rather than coldness.” 


*It is elsewhere that Sidney expresses his enthusiasm for “the 
old songe of Percy and Duglas.” 

*One puzzling phase of the relationship between Sidney and Spen- 
ser is that of Sidney’s patronage. Sidney was a formal patron of 
Spenser when the Shepheards Calender appeared, and the dedication 
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But if, as Professor Greenlaw says, only two critics 
are known to have referred to the Shepheards Calender 
before 1586, there are at least two bits of evidence— 
presumably unknown to him—that the work was received 
with favor even at an early date. The first is drawn from 
Fraunce’s Lawiers Logike. The book was published in 
1588, but Fraunce tells us in his preface that seven years 
before, when he was first associated with Sidney, it had 
been written as a general discourse of logic, which was 
changed to a lawyer’s logic when he took up law. “ Yet 
. . . Lhaue reteyned those ould examples of the new Shep- 
heards Kalender which I first gathered,” he adds. A great 
deal of the Calender is quoted by Fraunce. G. C. Moore 
Smith, in his edition of Fraunce’s Victoria, tells us that 
manuscripts of the Logike in its old form are left, contain- 
ing the “Shepheardes Logike” as it is called. Such a study 
about 1581 is an unusual tribute. The second piece of evi- 


dence is merely an imitation of the Calender. The four 
shepherds in Peele’s Arraignment of Paris,which was acted 
about 1581 and printed in 1584, bear the names of Colin, 
Hobbinol, Thenot, and Diggon, presumably taken from 


to him was probably with his consent. Spenser speaks of Sidney as 
his patron in the dedication of the Ruines of Time to the Countess 
of Pembroke and in a sonnet to her at the beginning of the Faerie 
Queene. The commendatory verses of W. L. prefixed to the Faerie 
Queene comment on Sidney’s encouragement of Spenser in poetry 
and his approval of the Shepheards Calender especially. Yet it was 
apparently noted by many that Spenser wrote nothing on the death 
of Sidney or of Leicester. In a poem by A. W. mentioned later, 
attention is called to Spenser’s failure to commemorate Sidney’s 
death. Possibly his absence from England accounts sufficiently for 
his silence, but it also seems to me possible that he resented Lei- 
cester’s failure to come to his support in the trouble which he 
mentions in Virgils Gnat, and that he included Sidney in his 
resentment. The Ruines of Time is an attempt on his part to 
relieve the awkwardness of the situation. Astrophel, apparently 
written later, seems thoroughly perfunctory. 
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the Calender. In his Eclogue Gratulatory of 1589 Pecle 
introduces as locutors Piers and Palinode, so that the six 
shepherds of his works have names which are found in 
Spenser’s poem and some of which could hardly have been 
found elsewhere. Moreover, the part of the shepherds 
in the Arraignment of Paris is to show the fatal love of 
Colin—for Thestylis, it is true, instead of Rosalind—aud 
to represent his death.’ 

From the time of Webbe’s Discourse to the end of (| 
decade, criticism is more abundant, and it is at least saf 
to say that no other work before 1590 attracted so much 
attention from the critics as Spenser’s poem, not even 
such popular works as Luphues, Tottel’s Miscellany, aud 
the Mirror for Magistrates, all of which ran into a larger 
number of editions than the Calender. The poem 
noticed by Webbe, Fraunce, Puttenham, and Nashe, and 
is praised incidentally elsewhere. I have already noticed 
Webbe’s extensive borrowing from Spenser and _ his 
unstinted praise of the Calender, given in spite of a dis 
trust of contemporary literature and a prejudice in favor 
of classic meters that ranks him in one respect with Aschain 
and Harvey. He really expresses, however, a transitional! 
attitude of his school, for he says of English rhyme, “ For 
my part, therefore, I can be content to esteeme it us a 
thing the perfection whereof is very commendable (///iz. 
Crit. Essays, 1, p. 267), and he analyzes Spenser’s verse as 
typical of its best achievement (p. 270). This seems to 
me very significant. As I see it, the critics who rejected 
in the main the past achievements of English verse and 
sought a new start, came, as Webbe did, to recognize the 
worth of Spenser’s verse, and a gradual appreciation of 
its musie and beauty nullified for practical purposes the 


*Cf. Ward, Elizabethan Dramatie Literature, 1, p. 367; ete. 
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efforts of the Areopagus. Webbe adds to his own praise 
of the Calender this further testimony to its popularity: 
“Hys notable prayse deserued in euery parcel! of that 
worke, because I cannot expresse as I woulde and as it 
should, I wyll cease to speake any more of, the rather 


because I neuer hearde as yet any that hath reade it, 
which hath not with much admiration commended it. 
One only thing therein haue I hearde some curious heades 
call in question” (p. 264), and in this point he proceeds 
to defend the work against such critics. The Oxford man 
named Dove, who, as Professor Greenlaw says, ‘“ implies ” 
that the Calender is , 
work into Latin, and recommends the reading of it. 


es 


already forgotten,” translates the 
Whetstone, who ascribes the poem to Sidney, does so on 
account of its worth. In his tribute to the dead Sidney, 
after mentioning only Arcadia as Sidney’s, Whetstone says, 


What else he wiote, his will was to suppresse, 

And yet the darke a dyamond cannot drowne 

What be his workes the finest wittes doe gesse; 

The Shepheards notes, that haue so sweete a sounde 

With laurell bowghes his healme long since haue crownd. 


In the margin is the note: “ The last Shepherd’s Calendar, 
the reputed worke of S. Phil. Sidney—a worke of deepe 
learning, iudgment and witte disguised in Shep. Rules ” 
(Collier, Poetical Decameron, 1, pp. 67f.) In a poem 
written probably not long after Sidney’s death and printed 
later in Davidson’s Poetical Rhapsody (1, pp. 63 ff.), a 
writer who signs himself A. W. inquires why Colin does 
not sing of Sidney’s death, and the poem itself shows the 
influence of the Shepheards Calender.1 Puttenham men- 
tions the author of the Calender as one of the three great 
English pastoralists, though elsewhere, without referring to 


*Cf. Greg, Pastoral Poetry, p. 102. 
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Spenser’s poem specifically, he criticises the type of lan- 
guage used in it. Certainly before the Faerie Queen, 
could have brought fame to the earlier work, Nashe in th 
preface to Menaphon, 1589, scorns to admit that anything 
in the pastoral poetry of Spain, France, or Italy can ly 
compared with the work of “ diuine Master Spencer, the 
miracle of wit.” 

There seems little reason, then, for claiming that th 
Shepheards Calender derived its popularity from the popu- 
larity of the Faerie Queene. I have also tried to sho 
that the early reception of the Calender was not unfavor- 
able when interpreted in the light of the attitude to poetry 
in 1580, and that the beauty and effectiveness of Spenser's 
verse was probably of weight in reconciling the stricter 
classicists to a native system of meter. I would ever 
claim further for the Calender—though any such clai 
is highly theoretical—that as a notable example of rom: 
tic art cast in a form, the pastoral, which accorded 
the classic principles of criticism, the poem hel). 
prepare the way for a cultivation of a type of imagi: 


poetry that could meet the approval of those who con! 


amorous lyries and narrative ballads and deman:(: 
ality and reason in poetry. It is noteworthy tha: 
time of the publication of the Shepheards Calend 
the claim for classic standards was exceeding! 
Spenser apparently attempted no defence of th 
(ueene under Harvey's lukewarm attitude; tha 
vears he withheld the Faerie Queene and oth 
that the poem published was the only one of his 
uhich seems to have heen haeed on elassie mod: 
that it was accompanied by a critical preface and . 
gheses in whieh extreme care was taken to poin' 
the work meets the humanist demand for mors 
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The pastoral convention, then, when Spenser, under the 
sinister influence of Harvey and of a social atmosphere 
hostile to poetry, hesitated to give his work to the public, 


lowed him to indulge a romantic taste without being east 


into outer darkness by learned eritics. During the deeade 


he pastoral found favor widely. According to Webbe, 
in this “ kind of writing many haue obtained as immor 
tall prayse and commendation as in any other” (Zliz. 
Crit. Essays, 1, p. 262). We see the pervasive influence ot 
the type in the development of the new romantic drama. 
fiction, and of the magnificent lyrie poetry at the end 
of the century. It was the Italianization of English eul- 
ture that brought the .final outburst of imaginative liter 
ature, a leaven to which we owe Spenser’s poetry itse 
but the almost extravagant praise of Spenser's pastoralisim 
ih a slashing ecritie of the Italianate 


wa 
ifs 


on the part of si 


leanings of his age as Nash, 


is significant, it appears 1 
e, of an influence in English poetry an 
dat least with the influence of 
| that helps to account for th greater 
ntie and ame 


hegin 
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Spenser’s poem specifically, he criticises the type of Jan- 
guage used in it. Certainly before the Faerie Queen, 
could have brought fame to the earlier work, Nashe in the 
preface to Menaphon, 1589, scorns to admit that anything 
in the pastoral poetry of Spain, France, or Italy can be 
compared with the work of “diuine Master Spencer, the 
miracle of wit.” 

There seems little reason, then, for claiming that th 
Shepheards Calender derived its popularity from the popu- 
larity of the Faerie Queene. I have also tried to show 
that the early reception of the Calender was not unfavyor- 
able when interpreted in the light of the attitude to poetry 
in 1580, and that the beauty and effectiveness of Spenser's 
verse was probably of weight in reconciling the stricter 
classicists to a native system of meter. I would even 
claim further for the Calender—though any such claim 
is highly theoretical—that as a notable example of roman- 
tie art cast in a form, the pastoral, which accorded with 
the classic principles of criticism, the poem helped 
prepare the way for a cultivation of a type of imaginativ 
poetry that could meet the approval of those who condemne'| 
amorous lyries and narrative ballads and demanded mor- 
ality and reason in poetry. It is noteworthy that at th: 
time of the publication of the Shepheards Calender, when 
the claim for classic standards was exceedingly strong, 
Spenser apparently attempted no defence of the Facri 
Queene under Harvey’s lukewarm attitude; that for ten 
years he withheld the Faerie Queene and other works; 
that the poem published was the only one of his large list 
which seems to have been based on classic models; and 
that it was accompanied by a critical preface and elaborat? 
glosses in which extreme care was taken to point out how 
the work meets the humanist demand for morality and 
follows the accepted rules for imitation of the classics. 
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The pastoral convention, then, when Spenser, under the 
jnister influence of Harvey and of a social atmosphere 
hostile to poetry, hesitated to give his work to the public, 
allowed him to indulge a romantic taste without being cast 
into outer darkness by learned critics. During the decade 
the pastoral found favor widely. According to Webbe, 
in this “ kind of writing many haue obtained as immor- 
‘all pravyse and commendation as in any other” (Eliz. 
Crit. Essays, 1, p. 262). We see the pervasive influence of 
the type in the development of the new romantic drama. 
f fiction, and of the magnificent lyric poetry at the end 
{the century. It was the Italianization of English eul- 


ture that brought the .final outburst of imaginative liter 


i 
ature, a leaven to which we owe Spenser’s poetry itself: 


but the almost extravagant praise of Spenser's pastoralism 
on the part of such a slashing eritie of the Italianate 
leanings of his age as Nashe, is significant, it appears to 
me, of an influence in English poetry and taste that is 
) be ranked at least with the influence of Surrey’s lyrics 
md that helps to account for the greater frequency with 
which romantie and amorous poetry was written and pnb 
lished at the beginning of the last deeade of the century 
hy men who somewhat earlier would probably have re- 
frained from publishing. In the ease of Spenser himself. 
itis more likely that the growing popularity of the Calen- 
ler led to the publication of the Faerie Oucene in 1590 
md a number of his other poems the following year than 
that the publication of the Faerie Queene called forth th 
fresh editions of the Calender. English lovers of poetry 
in general were prepared to receive the Facrie Queene, 
int in sending jt forth Spenser had for his enconragement 
the reception of the Shepheards Calender as well as the 
voice of Ralegh. 
C. R. Baskxervitr. 





